4/17 - NYT - US Defense Dept. officials 
believe that Kabul agents were involved 
in the asBBunition dump explos^^ in Ti^~ 
lanabad (see 4/11) . The "overwhelming 
majority" of the weapons there was in- 
tended for the naijahideen & included a 
third of the total supply of Stingers, 
anti-tank missiles & long-range mort^^s. 

- LA Times - Najibullah said he is pre- 
pared to "redeploy" ROA troops away 
from villages to encourage the return 
of the refugees. He also said the ROA 
was prepared to arm the tribes in the 
frontier so they can provide thetir owa 
security. 

- At a rally in Peshawar, Gulbuddii^ 
asked for a show of hands of thos® who 
would wait until the last Soviet soldier 
went home before retufiiing to Afghani- 
stan; virtually all hands went up. 

4/23 - NYT - In Kunar, Barikot fell to 
the mujahideen after a 4-month siege. 

The garrison was the headquarters of 
the 55th ROA brigade but 5 battallions 
were airlifted out before the mujahi- 
deen over-ran the base. Its capture 
will ease the transport of supplies 
over the border. 

4/25 - NYT - Mujahideen have occupied 
Athgar in Zabul Province & Maruf in 
Kandahar Province after the towns were 
abandoned by ROA troops. 

- Najibullah described the guerrilla 
occupation of Barikot ( 4/23) as a 
"change of position." He also said he 
wants better relations with the OS but 
first, Washington must stop sending 
military aid to Pakistan. He said the 
ROA is hoping to seek private invest- 
ment from the US. 

4/26 - NYT - Najibullah offered to 
create a demilitarized zone for Afghan 
refugees to pass through as Soviet 
troops are withdrawn. The ROA might 
even withdraw its troops further, if 
necessary. However, some say this 
is only to put a good face on defeat 
since nmjor ROA withdrawals have come 
only after battles with the mujahideen. 

"Things are happening a little faster 
than we anticipated," an American dip- 
lomat said. The guerrillas "were ex- 
pected to close roads iirst, he said, bui 
"they seem to have skipped that step" 
and have moved directly to attacks on 
bases and towns. • • • 



1 P*** guerrmai 

ftiao took the town of Maruf, east oi 
Kandahar, near the Pakisuni border 
Earlier this month, they seized Ghor 
band, a district center about 50 mile* 
northwest of Kabul, cutting the matt: 
east-west road between Bamian aoc 
Parwan Prov&iii»». 

In March, the guerrillas took Pani 
uai, a district center in Kandahar Prov 
ince, after a fierceB&ttfe. And Oarwaz 
gai, another base that controls access 
to roads from the Pakistani border 
also fell to the pierriitas after a hare 
fight, diplomats report. 
_ Soviet officials seem resigned to this 
turn of events, one Western diploma* 
said. "What we're getting is a shrug,' 
he said. "Their only question is, 'Do yoi 
think the mujahedeen wiH aitiK:k oui 
troops on the way out?' 

In anticipation of their withdrawa 
which is scheduled to begin May 15 
Soviet units have been reported pulling 
back from border positions, consolidat 



ing their forces and departing from the 
southeastern Zabul Province. The pull 
out from Qalat, which is Zabul't 
provincial center, took place aboui 
April 18, according to a traveler's re- 
port t^^iching ft mmmmmi^tmi^,'- 

Damaged armored vehicles are alsi 
being transported on flatbed trailers^ 
north into the Sovi^ Union, according 

to Wi^M^^' fipiifts. 

In what American analysts see as £ 
move to cover the Soviet units during 
the puUout, the Russians sent a hug{ 
convoy, estimated at 1,000 vehicles 
from Kabul southward in the eari> 
morning hours of April 11, apparently 
to beef up defenses of the so-callec 
"ring road," the main highway thai 
runs in a U-shaped loop from Kato 
down through Kandahar and up to the 
Soviet border. Soviet officials have tolc 
W^^^^plomats that th^ In a 
main rmite of witlKirawal. 
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4/26 - ABC Nightly News - 
in Kabul the lOth anniver- 
sary of the April Revolu- 
tion was celebrated with 
spaech&s k a parade fea* 
turing tanks & rocket 
launchers. The applause 
was pre-recordea. 

^I'^f " Hi * /^^^ highest 
r ai^Jjtg Sovie t o f f ic ial 
attending the anniversary 
festivities was Vladimir 
P. Orlov, chmn. of the 
USSR's Supreme Soviet. 



4/28 - NYT - A truck bomb explosion in Kabul 
killed 6 & injured 49 people yesterday, The 
truck reportedly had a Pakistani license 
plate, indicating that guerrillas were re- 
sponsible. 

- The US Erribassy sent home 4 of its 13 sLaft 
members after receiving reports that Iran was 
planning to attack the embassy in reprisal for 
US actions in the Persian Gulf. 
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tNMVWftTlMi 

UWTEO NATKWS, April 14 — FMowing 
an kty sections of ihe agreemenu on Af- 
ghmistan t/uu were signed today in Geneva, 
OS nude ovoikibie by the Unitea Nations. The 
two biUaeral agreements were signed by Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan; the agreement on 
interreiationships was signed by those two 
countries with the Soviet Union and the 
United States signing as witnesses, and the 
Declaration on International Guarantees was 
signed by the Umted States and the Soviet 
UntoR. 

IMsrai Agreanwiit 

■•IweM the RepuMte of Af ghantotan and 
tiM taiamie RapuMte of PaMttan Ml tiM 
Prtaciplaa of MHtMal Rototiam, In 



The 'llUlliiMG «f M g iwte tta and the Is- 
wmie ti fuMlC H ^WMm^ hafcinafter re- 
fwndMM^ iHi^Genateti^i Parties, 

DaMrttf to mrmmt mmm and pro- 
a^WKAmm»am»milisotaim*iiiM as 
weU as ts nrai^plim tousniMoaal peace and 
security to tiwr^gan. 

Camounm ttau 1M abin-^iiea of 
prtae^ or n owiat w lBUBCT ^ tmutmm'- 
veiMioR in tte ttmriHtf «a«niid aHakra flf 
^as ia of tbe ^vMwt impot^Hec m 
mattuenaace of MtiHniMai^ PMC* m^se> 
Offtty and for til* ftimai^ of the pMfmwi 
md prfeK^M of ^ Oianer al m ummi 
Natiom, 

RMfnrmtot UmmmmM nilft af atatea 
fre^ to datemMmitlMr oMi poiitieal, eco> 
mmiic. culniral um9mmm»m te aoDHd* 
ance with the will # Mir wiUmit 
outside imervMiMk ia mptefene a. tvUmt' 
skn, coercion or tlmtt any form what- 
soever, 

MindfuJ of the provMom the Chnrtar (tf 
the United Nations as w^I aa the rni^tiou 
adopted by the United Natiom on the prta^ 
pie of noninterference and noaifMarventlaa, 
in particular the Declaratioa aB Ptteipieaof 
International Uw GxicerMm FriSBdly 
RelaUons and Cooperation Aman(..S^Ma in 
accordance with the Charter af'tlm UnMUd 
Nations, of 24 Octotwr 1970. as wett m ^ 
Declaration of the Inadmissibility of ImgP' 
vention and Interference in the Internal Af- 
fairs of Sutes. of 9 Oe<»mb«r mi. 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARncui 

RelatiQilS between the High Contracting 
PartiM ^11 be conducted in strict compli- 
ance with the principle of noninterference 
and noiMuervention by stales in the affairs of 
oth»st«es. 

ARTICLE II 

For the purpose of implementing the prin- 
ciple of noninterference and nonintervention 
each High Contracting Party undertakes to 
comply with the following ot>ilgaUons : 

1. To respect tiie sovereignty, political inde- 
pendence, territorial integrity, national 
u^. security and non-alignment of the 
other High Contracting Party, as well as the 
national identity and cutairal heritage al its 
people; 

Z To reapaa the sovereign and inalienable 
of the other High Contracting Party 
rref^todattrraine iu own poUUcal, econom- 
ic, oittaral and social systems, to devel^ its 
inttinatieaaJ relations and to exercise per- 
manent sovereignty over its natural re- 
sources, in accordance with the will of its 
people, and without outside intervention, in- 
trnterence, subversion, coereioa or thr«it in 
any form whatsoever ; 

3. To ntfrain from the threat or use of force 
in any tmm whatsoever so as not to violate 
the bemidKriea of each other, to disrupt the 
poliUcal social or economic order of the other 
High Contracting Party, to overthrow or 
change the political system of the other High 
Contracting Party or iu Government, or to 
cause tension betweei the High Contracting 
Patties; 

4. To insure diat its territory is not used in 
any manner which would violate the sover- 
eignty, political indi^iaidece. terntonal in- 
tagrtty and natioMD tmity or disrupt the polll- 
cal , eoooomic airf social stability of the other 
Hl^ Contracting Party ; 

5. To r^tn tram armed intervention, sub- 
version, mihtary oee^Mion or any other 
form of Mervemian and toterference, oven 
or covert, directed at the other High Con- 
tractmg Party, or any act ttf miliury. politi- 



cal, or economic interference in the internal 
affairs of the other High Contracting Party, 
■ hichiding acu of reprisal involving the uae of 
fdrce; 

6. To refrain from any action or attempt in 
whatever form or under whatever pretext to 
desubilize or to undermine the sti^ty at 
the other H^CSBMntthW ffw^y arvniFtr H» 
institutions; 

7. To refrain from the promottan, encour- 
agement or support, direct or indirect, of 
rebellious or secessionist activities againat 
the other High Contracting Party, under any 
pretext whatsoever, or from any other action 
which seeks to disrupt the unity or to under- 
mine or subvert the political order df Uw 
other High Contracting Party; 

8. To prevent within its territory the train- 
ing, equipping, finaacmg and recruitment of 
mercenaries from whatever origin for the 
purpose of hostile activities agains the other 
High Contracting Pany, or the sending of 
such mercenaries into the territory of the 
other High Contracting Party and accord- 
ingly to deny facilities, including financing 
for the training, eqitipptog md transtt of such 
mercenaries; 

9. To refrain from making any agreements 
or arrangemenu with other states designed 
to intervene or interfere in ttie internal and 
external affairs of the other High Contract- 
ing Pany; 

10. To abstain from any defamatory cam- 
paign, vilification or hostile propaganda for 
the purpose of intervening or interfering in 
the internal affairs of Hm tOm High 
tracting Party: 

1 1 . To prevent any assisunce to or use of or 
tolerance of terrorist groups, saboteurs or 
subversive agents ag^BM tht 
Contracting Pany; 

12. To prevent within its territory the pres- 
ence, harboring, in camps and bases or other-^ 
wise, organizing, training, financing, equips' 
ping and arming of individuals and political, 
ethnic and any other gorupe for the purpose 
of creating subversion, disorder or unrest in 
the territory of the other High Contracting 
Pany and accordingly also to prevent the use 
of mass media and the transportation of 
arras, ammunition and equipment by such in- 
dividuais and groups ; 

1 3. Not to resort to or to altow any other ac- 
tion that could be considarad «l Mufetimet 
or intervention. 

ARTICLE III 



on Afghanistan 

BHattral Agreement 



The pfwaeat aipeeaient duOl enter into 
forceonlSMaylSgg 

ARTICLE IV 

Any steps that may be required in order to 
enable the High Contracting Panics to com- 
ply with the provisions of Anicle II of this 
agreement shall be completed by the date on 
which d)is agreement enters into force. 

De^araHen 
On IntematkMial 
Guarantees 



The G«n^iimatts of the Union of Soviet So- 
mm Ri^iics tuid (rf the mm St»<m of 
America. 

Expressing support that the Republic of 
Afghanistan and the Islamic Republic of 
Pakisun have concluded a negotiated politi- 
cal s«tlement desi^wd to normalize rela- 
mm aM promote good neighborlineaa b*> 
twe«i the two couitriea aa well as to 
strengthen tntemational peaw aad aaoir^ 
in tiie region .- 

Wishing in turn to contribute to the 
achievement of the objectives that the Re- 
public of Afghanistan and the Islas^ J^ib- 
lic of Pakistan have set dwmaetwg, ^ with 
a view to insuring remo. 1^. th^ sover- 
eignty, indepemtence. ■mrnmW intl^ty 
and nonalignment ; 

Undertake to invariably reft«ta trom any 
form of interference and tiHaifwaitttaR tti the 
internal affairs of the Rapuhhc Af|^Mni- 
sun and Oie Islamic Rc^lic of Pakistan 
and to respect the comntitmenu contained in 
the Bilateral Agreement Between the Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan and the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan on the Princioles of MwmJ 
tions. in Particular on NbntnterfeiaHtaB and 
Nonintervention; 

U rge ail states to act likewise. 

The present declaratioa shall enter into 
force on IS May iggg 



The MafMIc at Afghaniatan and the Ja- 
hHtie RepiUic of Pakistan, herainafter r*- 
fiMtedtoais the High Camracttag Partiea, 

Desiring to narmalize relatkna and pro- 
mote good neighborUneas and cooperadon aa 
weU as to strengthen imannttimti paMs ud 
security in the regioa. 

Convinced that vohmtary and unimpeded 
repatriation conatltutes the moat apprapriate 
aohHien fw the problem of Afghan rcfugeaa 
praaem to the lalamic Republic of Pakiatan 
and tUMtat ascertained that the arrange- 
amm for the return of the Affbaa i^Uaeaa 
ifVittiafactory to thnn. 

Wnwagreedaafoikmrs: 

AimCLEI 

All Afghan refugees temporarily preaent in 
the territory of the Islamic Republic of Paki- 
stan shall be given the opporumity to return 
voluntarily to their homeland in accordmoe 
with the arranaementa mnti wMBf^^ ff ^ ^ 
in the present agreement 

ARTICLE II 

The Government of the RepubUc of Af- 
ghanistan shaU take all neeeaaMry meaawea 
to inaure the follewii« contMona tor tile 
vohmtary return of Afghan raHwRaate ih^ 
homeland: 

a. Allrefugeeashi^bealtowedtoreQinila 
freedom to thiHr homeiaiid: 

b. All returnees shall enjoy the free dioiee i 
of domicile and freedom of movemem wttMi 
the Republic irf Atgmmm_ 

c. All retunwes ilpf ^ right to 
work, to adequate living oandtekMa and to 
share in the welfare of the state; 

d. All returnees shall enjoy the to par- 
ticipate on an equal basis in the chric affairs 
of Uie Republic of Afghanistan. Th^ shall be 
insured equal benefits from the solutkm of 
the land question on the basis of the |#H d Md 
Water Reform; 

e. All returnees shall enjoy the same r^tes 
and Privileges, including freedom of relig^ 
and have the same obligations and re^mM- 
bilities as any other citizens of the R^NdMHe 
of Afghantsun without discrimination. 

The Government of the RepubUc of Af- 
ghanistan undertakes to implement these 
measures and to provide, within iu po«MiH- . 
ities, aU neceaaary assistamae in the process 
of repaoiatien. 

ARTICLCW 

The Government of the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan shall faciliute the voluntary, or- 
derly and peaceful repatriation of all Afghan 
refugees staying within its territory and un- 
dretakes to provide, within its possibilities, 
all necessary assistance in the process of 
repatmkm. 



ARTICLE IV 

For the purpose of organizing, coordinat- 
ing and supervising the operations which 
should effect the voluntary, orderly and 
peaceful repatnation of Afghan refugees, 
there shall be set up mixed commissions in 
accordance with the esublished interna- 
tional practice. For the performance of their 
functions and members of the commissions 
and their suff shall be accorded the neces- 
sary facilities, and have access to the rele- 
vant areas within the territories of the High 
Contw^MiPHrtMa. 

ARTICUV 

With a view to the orderly movement of Uie 
returnees, the commissions shaU determme 
frontier crossing points and esublish necea- 
sary transit centers. They shall also establish 
ail other modalities for the phased return of 
refugees, including registratkio and com- 
munication uj the country of |atiim # dw 
names of refugees mo eiffmiNm imt to 
return. 

ARTICLE VI 

At the request <rf the Governmwits con- 
cerned, the United' Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Reftjgees will cooperate and pro- 
vide assistants in the proc«s of voluntary 
repatriaaon of refugees in accordance with 
the present agreement. Special agreemenu 
may be concluded for this purpose between 
U.N.H.C.R. and the High Contracting Partiaai 



foZUfnf!??* ^S«™«™ enter into 
force 00 15 May ittg. At that time the 

P™'^ w Article IV shall be 

tary return of reftieaoa tndar ana aimn^ 
shall commence. '^—m 

.J?^'T!f^'?*?" Articles IV 

STU i*^* ""^ 'or a 

pertod of » months. After that period the 
High Contracting Paniea shall review the re- 
sulu of the repauiation and . If necessary 



for the 



Agi eeuieiil 

Omtim 

Mm 



1. The dipkMnatic process initiated by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations «^ 
the support of all governments conceraei 
and aimed at achieving, through negotia* 
tions, a politKal settlement of the situatiflfr 

SSmm^&^ **** ineeaa^ 



3. The Government of the Republic of Af- 
tfianntan mtd the Government of the Islamic 
Ri^ubUc of Pakisuw took part in the negotia- 
g?" *** the expressed conviction that they 
accordance with their righu 
f2?J?S'****"' *e Charter of the 

MWgafWldns and agreed that the poUtical 
•IMttainaiU ahouM be based on thn fnllnwliai 
MfPeaof international law; ^"""^ 

fflie principle that states shall refrain in 
war iatmuKianal relations from the threat 
w uae of force against the territonal integ- 
rity or poliycal independence of any sutes, 
or tt any other manner tnconsistem widi the 
purpoaes of the Unied Nations; 

^The principle that states shall settle their 
ia^rnatiOBal disputea by peaceful means m 
each a manner that international peace and 
ae^y and jiWlce are not endangeered ; 
„..?iS*L^ ^ " intervene in matters 
wiWhinewnNMc juriaittation of any sute 
l^^^rdnea wwi m OuumkM I)i»4MM 

VThe dioy of mam to cooperate with one 
■nether in aceonbnee widi the Charter of the 
United Natiowi; 

f The prhwiple of equal rights and self- 
<lewiaiMMen.«ffeep)ii; 

' "le ftftne^ af aaivcreign equality of 
sutes; J 

«The principle that Statea shall fulfU in 
good fiuth m-0l^mMm-mmmedbf them 
h acewdaaee mimmmmmtt-Om UnUed 
Nations; 

The two Govenunents fitf^^ amrmed the 
right of the Afghan refugees to return to their 
homekmd in a vohnury and imimpeded 
manner. 



5. The Bilateral Agreement on the Princi- 
ples of Mutual Relations, in Particular on 
Nwiimerference and Nonintervention; the 
2?V*".°" JntenMtional Guarantees; 
uie Buaieral Agreement on the Vohmury 
Return of Refugees, and the preaent Agree- 
ment on the Interrelationships for the Settle- 
ment ofgthe Situation Relating to AfghanistM 
will enter taito force on 15 May 1988. In ac- 
wdance wMi the time frame agreed upon 
between the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and (he Republic of Afghanistan there 
will be a phased withdrawal of the foreign 
troopawhlch will surt on the date of entry 
ntttoree mentioned above. One half of the 
•troopa Will be withdrawn by 15 August 1988 
andtoe withdrawal of afl troopa wUl be com- 
pteaaa within nine montiic. 

t The interrrelatkmships in Paragraph 5 
above have been agreed upon in order to 
acMeve effectively the purpose of the politi- 
cal settlement, namely, that as from 15 May 
1988, there will be no interference and inter- 
VMtlai la any form in the affairs of the par- 
tiea; the international guarantees will be in 
openWon; the volunury return of the refu- 
gees to their homeland wiU sun and be com- 
pleted within the time frame specified in the 
agreement on the volunurv return of tlie 
refugees: and the phased with drawal of the 
forei^i troopa will sun and be completed 
within the time frame envisaged in Para- 
graph 5. It is therefore essential that all tlie 
obUgatiena deriving from the mstrumenu 
O B"^ ^ ^ aa component parts of the setUe- 
-—t be sutletty fliifiBed and that all the steps 
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to iiiiure nui compmiiCT wlUi ad 
of th* Mmimnu te eMB* 

TO ft—kte r alJeced viotatiom and to 
wa»» ai» pwpt aad imitually satisfactwy 
niHlMf to quMiom that may aria* in ttm 

liii^iiiMiim'W of the Instrunienu corapiia> 
Ing hm aaatamem repreaani aOvoa at the Re- 
pi^MccTAf^ianitian and the Islamic Repub- 
He of PaUaua thaU meet whenever required. 
• A laii ieea Ht BttTe of the Secretary General 
at the UnMed Natlana shall lend his good of- 
noea to dM Parties and in that context he win 
ssalBt to d»ergantamnnof the meetings and 
IwUdpua ia then. He may submit to the 
Pvtlaa tor their conaideratian and approval 
wm aa riOM and recommendations for 
prompt, faithful and complete obaorvanM of 
the praetsians of the instruments. 

In order to enable him to futfU his usks, the 
rapreeaautive shall be assisted by such per- 
aonaai under his authority as required. On his 
own Initiative, or at the request of any of the 
parties, the personnel shall investigate any 
possible violations of any of the provisions of 
the instrumenu and prepare a report there- 
on. For that purpose, the represenuuve and 
his personnel shall receive all the necessary 
cooperatioa from the parties, including all 
freedom of movement within their respecuve 
temtories required for effective investiga- 
tion.... 

The modalities and logistical arrai^ 
menu for the work of the rep r e s e n tative and 
the personnel under his authority as agreed 
upon with the parties are set out in the 
Meiaorandum of Understanding, which is an- 
aeaid to aad 9«n of Utis afraenrnt 



Aimx 



■ASICIICQUmeMCIfTS 

a. The parties will provide full support and 
cooperation u> the representative of the Sec- 
reury General and to M tk» pw ia i i ii a l at^ 
signed to assist him ; 

b. The represenuttve of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and his personnel will be accorded every 
facility as well as prompt and effective 
assistance, including freedom of movement 
and communications, accommodation, trans- 
ponation and other faciliUes that may be 
necenary tor tfMperfbriMHMftjtltaM'M^ 

c Afghanistan and Pakistan will be respon- 
sible for the safety of the represenutive of 
the Secreury General and his personnel 
while operating in their respective countries; 

d. In performing their functions, the repre- 
senuuve of the Secreury General and his 
staff will act with complete impartiality. The 
represenutive of the Secreury General and 
his personnel must not interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of Afghanistan and Palcisun and, 
in this context, cannot be used to secure ad- 
vantages for any of the Parties concerned. 



MOOUtOPCRANIN 
AND THE PERSONNEL 
ORGANIZATION 

The Secretary General will appoint a sen- 
tn- n^ary t^^r as deputy to the repre- 
saniMtve. nfim nmi be sutitmed in the area, 
as head of two »liall headquarters units, one 
bi Kabul and the oth«- in Islamabad, each 
comprising five miliury officers, drawn 
fitmi cxisti^ Wted nations operations, and 
a small civilian auxiliary staff. 

The two headquarters uniu will be organ- 
ised into two Inspection Teams to ascertain 
on the ground any violation of the imav- 
menu comprising the settlement. Wbrnmer 
considered neceiwry to the nfommmye 
el Oie Secretary 6eM^ » m»4epaxf , up to 
40 ad«tiamd n^ary officers (some lO addl- 
tiomd If^eetim Teams) will be redeployed 
from extsting operation mma the shortest 
pos^>te time (normally t«Mmt«l Nurs). 

The nationalitiia # att^ l»f^« wm be 
determined in coMuttattso puttoi. 



PROCEDURE 

a. Inspections conducted at the request of 
the Parties; 

i. A complaint n^anU^ a violauon of the 
instrumenu erf ih»se«^einMnt lodged by any 
of the parties staontd be sribenitted in writtok 
m the English lai^M^ to dw m^kxm* 
headquarters uitta «id staouid imtteate all 
relevant information and deuils. 



ii. Upon receipt of a comptoim tbm d^uty 
10 the represenutive ol the Samtary Gtu- 
eral wiH immadiaiaiy iatarm maOmpm 
of the complaiat and undertaka an invaattoa* 
tian by making on-slta iaapacttoaa. gaUwrtna 
testimony and using aay other procadwa 
which he may deem neeeasary for the lawn- 
ligation of the alleged vkilatiaa such taiapac- 
tkMi Will be conducted uriat haadquartars 
suff as referred to above, unaai ite deputy 
represenuuve of the SeeretaryKtewrai dan- 
siders that adCHtlonal tcant at* aaedtdL In 
that case, the parties wiU,imdar tha prtadpia 
of freedom of movement, aHew imaaatf^ 
access of the addltioaal personnel to (Mr m 

iii. Reports on investlgacjans will be on- 
pared in English and submitted by the denutv 
represenuuve of (he Secreury G«ne3^» 
the two govemnMnta, on a con/idemiaj ttmm. 
(A third copy at the report will be simoJa- 
neously iraaamitted, on a confidential baata, 
to United Nationa Headquarters ui New 
York, exchiaively for the informaUon of the 
Secreury General and his represenuuve) 
In accordance wiUi Paragraph 7, a report on 
an mvesUgation shouk) be considered in a 
meeting of the parttes not later than 48 hoars 
after it haa been submined. The deputy rep- 
resenuuve of Uie Secreury General w(U. in 
the absence of the represenuuve, lend his 
good offices U) the pontes and in that context 
he will assist in the organization of the meet- 
ings and participate in them. In the conuxt of 
those meetings the deputy represenuuve of 
the Secreury General may submit to die 
parties for their consideraUon and approval 
suggestions and recommendations for the 
prompt, faithful and complete observance of 
the provision of the instruments. (Such mig- 
gestions and recommendaUons will be. as a 
mattter of course, consulted with, and 
cleared by, the represenutive of the Secre- 
ury General.) 

b. Inspections conducted on the inUative of 
the Deputy R^resenutiv«#iM 9it!lMiry- 
General; 

In addition to inspections requested by tie 
parties, the deputy representative of the Sec- 
reury General may carry out on his own 
initiative and in consultation with the repre- 
senutive inspections he deems appropriate 
for the purpose of the implemenution of 
Paragraph 7. If it is considered that the con- 
clusions reached in an inspection justify a re- 
port to the parties, the same procedure used 
in submitting reports in connection with .in- 
spections earned out at ih« mpmt of fte 
Parties will be followed. 



OflflATlON 

The Deputy to the Represenutive of the 
Secreury General and the other personnel 
will be esublished in the area not later than 
20 days before the entry into force of the in- 
struments. The arrangements will cease to 
exist two months after the completion at Mtt 
time frames envisaged for Wie ^m^mMOl^ 
Hon of the instruments. 
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AfllL lt '^o/"«e an Inf 1 Institute for 

i^^Jfl l;" '° f^'=ilit:ate scholarly research 
on Afghanistan. Among other things the Insti- 
tute would prepare an inventory of Afghan ar- 
chaeological & historical sites, archives Tli- 
braries so that war damages can be recorded. 
It WOU14 «He«aei^ studies m the effects 
ot the war on Afghan society. The FORUM will 
have^more information on this project ii; f«^^. 




Froffl m *iticX€ fey- 
Michael Reisa^ ia 

4/2 4: > - 

The »g^eemet^ aren't bad for 
everyone. Gorbachev has turned 
certain defeat into a fair and eco- 
nomical shot at victory. Presi- 
dent Reagan looks good and can 
go to Moscow in May like a win- 
ner. Ti« Uaited Nations looks 
like it works; it brokered the deal 
and can claim that it performs 
an important peace-making role. 
Na jib has a better chance of stay- 
ing in power than at any time 
since he seized it 

Perhaps this is what peace has 
come to mean in the waning 
years of the 20th century. Consid- 
enng that Henry A. Kissinger got 
his Nobel Prize for bringing 
peace to Vietiiam, and Egyptian 
Fregident Anwar Sadat and 
Israeli Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin shared one for bring- 
ing peace to the Middle Egat. 

there may tot* ff»r 
here. 
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Aighjm Talks Are Strain to All 



United Nations negotiator Diego Cordove? 



By PAUL 
SpMaliennNi 

GE.NEVA, April 4 — AS tne oead- 
locked Afghan peace talks enter their 
fifth weelt here, the negotiators show 
signs of strain and are eiQpreisiflg 
doubts about the outcome. 

A peace treaty is all but ready for 
signature. The sticltmg point is Wash- 
ington's insistence that the Soviet 
Union and the United States both sus- 
pend military aid to Oie two sides when 
the treaty comes into effect and a 
Soviet withdrawal bei^aa. Moscow re- 
jects the demand. 

Deputy Assistant Secreury of Sute 
Robert A. Peck, a usually cheerful fig- 
ure who watches the negotiations for 
the Reagan Adffltetetratton, was un- 
able to conceal his f rustntion with die 
continuing deadlock today. 

"We've been working at it for a long 
time and we may be nmning out of 
ideas, "he said. 

Even Zain Noorani. the normally op- 
timistic Pakistani negotiator, who rep- 
resents the Afghan guerrillas battling 
the Soviet-installed Government in 
Kabul, conceded that "'this can't go on 
forever." 

ASetChoreograpiiy 

By now, the ritual for the negotia- 
tions is esublished. Usually, the Paki- 
stani delegation arrives first and 
climbs a marble suirway to an or- 
nately decorated conference room in 
the building that was once the head- 
"larters of the League of Nations. 



LEWIS 

nrVoitTUM 

Mr. Noorani, a tough-lookmg, heavily 
built man with tinted glasses, likes to 
banter with journalists as he passes 
through the entrance halL As negotiah 
tions hava'fiiieeded. his bfl^/rMMK^ 
wnst IS sloiwly^ergmg frcwi eSSi* 
of bandages, prompting the United Na- 
tions mediator, Under Secreury Gen- 
eral Diego CordovwE, to aay excitedly, 
"Look, he's getti^ «aM|^ to s^ a 
peace treaty." 

A lew minutes after the Pakistani 
delegaUon has gone upsuirs, the Af- 
ghan Government team arnves, led by 
Foreign Minister Abdul Wahil, a slight, 
neaUy dressed figure who speaks little 
English but never fails to flash a smile. 

Since the two sides refuse to meet, 
the Afghans go to a separate confer- 
ence room with a magnificent carpet 
donated by the late Shah of Iran, and 
Mr. Cordovez shuttles between the two 
delegations trying to nu^ (hem 
closer together. 

In the afternoon, the represenutives 
of die superpowers, which arm the pro- 
tagonists in the civil war. come u> ulk 
with Mr. Cordovez. Like the Pakistanis 
and the Afghans in the momuig, Mr. 
Peck and the Soviet special represenu- 
tive, Nikolai Kozyrev, arrive at differ- 
ent tlttm aiMMMmnr iweet 

Mr. Cordovez now seems to be strug- 
gling to keep the negotiators here 
marking time while Washington uid 
Moscow try to resolve their dispute. 

NYT 4/5 
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The Afghans win another round 
in the Great Game 



KOUNC'S Gn« Game ww moved » 
Geneva for the day, where it wat re- 
daced to a tennis'fnatch with balls of paper. 
The foreign ministers of the United States 
at>d Russia, and representatives of Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan, sat down on April 14th 
CO confront 39 pages' worth of documents in 
four language*. The Russians and Ameti- 
cant proRHscd to fianmtee the Aff^tcPa* 
kistani peace treaty that had been put to- 
gether by Mr Diego Cordovei. the United 
Nations mediator, after six years of negotia- 
tions. All of the Soviet Union's 1 15,000 or 
so troops are to be withdrawn from Af- 
ghanistan by next February 15th, • 
Tlie Russians have thei^ formally re- 
tmmsed andstkHa asmwk their small 
ne^fj^dsew tiar i^tat buil to m mmixi 

plan they drew up in 1791, vAim Rtam's 
opponeiK was Briuin. 

Tlie ended a long period of ma- 
noetnrdi^ dm se«»Md alxnit eg and in All- 
ure. Early this month even Mf Coidbvez, a 
world<lass opnmist, admitted that time was 
running out. The deal was being blocked by 
a dispute over whether the Russians could 
go on arming their Afghans after the Ameri- 
cans had cut off supplies to theirs. The exas- 
perated Russiaru threatened to stan puUiim 
out of Afghanistan without an a ^e e m t i ' tt . 
which coukl have made thii^ even mmm 
than the agreed deal is likely to be. 

Mr Mikhail Gorbachev eventually 
saved the day by acceptmg a version of the 
"symmetry" in military aid demanded by 
the Americans. His foreign minister, Mr Ed- 
ward Shevardnadze, flew to iCabul to break 
the news to the hapless Afghan president, 
Mr Najibullah, who then went to the Soviet 
city of Tashkent ori AprU 6th to have his 
arm twisted by Mr Gorfeachev himself. 

The agreement signed in Geneva does 
not include the vital understanding on 
"symmetry". That remains a separate deal 
between the superpowers, because Russia re- 
fused CO accept a public display of what it 
called interference in its relations with a sov- 
ereign state. It appears that both America 
and Rusua may initially suspend af»i sud- 
pitiB to thdr. fronds <tot% the nine'monm 
withdrawal period, but either is free to re- 
sume them if it reckons the other has. The 
proviso seems fated to be invoked, though 
how America's right co send more supplies 
to the guemllas is to be squared with Paki- 
stan's promise not to help them remains one 
of those mysteries of intemarional diplo- 
macy. Mutual suspicsm may be heU in 
check, diou^ mt mudt, by presence of 
60 or so UN observers. 

It is a fairlv safe predicrion that the 
peace treaty will not at first produce much 
peace. It is hard to imagine the Afghans set- 
cling the future government ot tiieir country 
without some more violence. The guerrillas, 
outraged that the agreement has been con- 
cluded over their heads, sav chev will ignore 
It. They have swrarn to tight the communist 
government in Kabul until it collapses 
Then , or even before then, chev may turn on 
each other. 

That IS not a universal opinion, to be 
sure. Some blithe spines thiakthat the guer- 
rillas will become statesmen once they see 
chat the Russians are gping. The Pakistani 
government even profeMes co chink chat 
guerrillas and ccmirminists can come to- 
cher, at leaw for a time, in a coalition gov- 
ernment. It fears that otherv,ise the 3'/2m or 
so Afghan rehigees on Pakistani soil will not 
go home, and more mav come. To please Pa- 
kistan, .Mr Cordove: has agreed to cry tor 
such a coalition. He is unlikely to succeed. 

Iran, which shelters nearly 2i/2m Af- 
ghans, IS harder-headed. A staunch sup- 
porter of the Afghan resistance, ac least in 
words, ic used to oppose the Geneva talks 
because chev included the Kabul govern- 
ment. It now resists the imposition ot a deal 
specifying what the frjture government ot 
Afghanistan should be, saving the .Afghans 
should have the right ot self-determination. 



The^IraiuM«^«de« hope to influence 
the "bfamftrgtSvei hiReitt" that the guerrillas 
rather vaguely say they want co establish. 
But since most Afghans are Sunni Muslims, 
chey may not look co Shia Iran for guidance. 

Whatever outsiders do, a final trial of 
strength between the communists and the 
resistance seems almost inevitable. &13 does a 
resistance victory. Whether this cdHS weeles 
or months (oc. AU»h fbrbki, years) depends 
on how many eomtnunists flee to the Soviet 
Union (some evacuation cards are already 
being issued) and i how far either side can 
unite against its enemy. The Afghan com- 
munist parry has been angrily and some- 
times bloodily divided between its Khalq 
and Parcham wings for two decades. A bid 
to assassinate a Politburo meabtt liMt 
month, and two bombs found in the inie- 
tk)r miniKry, are put down co intra-party 
^»^g. 

But che prize for splincering must go co 
che resistance (see box). The Pakistan-based 
guerrilla alliance cannot agree even on a per- 
manent chief One of che seven kaiea re- 
cently accused another of crying co murder 
him; such charges are not new. Under Paki- 
stani pressure the fuerriilas put forward a 
v^ proposd for a coalition government 
in Kabul but picked a nonenrity co head it, 
thereby showing chey were not serious. The 
alliance's chairman for che currenc three 
months, Mr Gulbuddin Heckmacyar, is in- 
ordinacely ambitious. 

Afghanistan's best chance of peace may 
lie with the men who are actually doing the 
lighring. Their hard-learned co^perKjon in 
the field puts to simait ^ hagpt^ of the 
political bosses who spend their cime in Pa- 
kistan. The lighting men would not tolerate 
communist rule (some began fighting ic even 
before the Russians came in to help the local 
communists), but chey may be less ready co 
die in a scruggle over what replaces it. One 
commander, Mr Abdul Haq, has said he 
would rather study or go back to his form. If 
chat sounds too good to be true, remember 
that this war has killed more than Im Af- 
ghans out of 1 5m, driven nearly 6m into for- 
eign refugee camps and cost another im 
their homes inside Afghanistan. 

The lovalry of most of ti*s^nng men, 
and of most of the rehigees, co any of che 
Pakistan-based politicians has been partly a 
matter of tactics. A poll in the Pakistan 
camps last year showed that less than 1% of 
the refugees wanted any of che faccion lead- 
ers as Afghanistan's ruler. Some of che com- 
manders in che field, on che other hand, 
have grown into popular heroes. These men 
have the suppon of their own tribes. None, 
It seems likely, could control the whok 
country; but b^edt d«m they am erwire 
that any govwMsnt in Kabul will be a weak 
one. That is in Afghan tradition. Such an 
outcome would be unridy, but ic is what che 
Geneva signatories should be hoping for. 
K.i^a$ oodd have them so. 



The Afghan jiqmut 




The resistanca 
FundaiMtrtaiMt 

law. Huns tt» l»«fl9|||w«,g^ ^fln,,,^^,^ ,,1,^^ 

U ™i!^'J*Sf * *• '""^ '0™" commander witt, a gut-hatred of 

-1 commmm. Avnds conpromne. Seeomt strongest, gets tt» second-biggest share of weains 

M h«*Hl^'''"V"''?"""'' Su«HK«ii»«i«ii«iiwr. m.msmwopmms6c Third. 
^ best fighting force despite getting the most arms. "wonwnisac. 1 nira- 

TratftieMHili 

HaraKaM-lnqilab-i-islami, led by Mr Nabi iMimmH. is a party of village myHifts. Ul-«p«isii; 

^ National Islamic Front of Afghanistan, led by Pir Sayyed Ahmed fiailani a iMstHn.«rf ^ 
m plenty of religious foHoiMrs because he is a hefMttarySujS^ *««e«Hsed Fmm mm 

* Zl^iSJ!^^ f^hanistan. led by Sigbatullah Moi»Mi. a «estem,sed professor 
and monnthtst froin a leading religious family. Gets least aid. and achieves little with if. 

The main giMmKa commamters 

MmM(«iakMnMa«, "U9*««»*tai8hir", controls much of the north-east. Affiliated to Jamiat. 
AMM Maq attacks Kabul and is noiM fw his assnjits on pew tinei. Amiiatsd to Hesb (Khaiis). 
l«iM««tt». oiNWtti with deaiyaflieieiKy 

Ottitf anti-cofflfflunitti 

Shia Muslim groups operate, but do little. (All menilMn of tt» re^tancs attiance are Sunfli Muslim.) 

, f^^w th^P^^taflt groups, or mixed control 

The communists 

H IHL".""'*!!' '"^ Oe^'ocfatic party of Afghanistan. The Afghan party split a few years 

^f^T^"", ''"'""■=P«»^'"9- •'ate each other. PresVdent SiiWIah sl^ ti^^ 
Parehamitt. the interior minister Mr Mohammed 0«fata< the top KhaKji. 



THE ECONOMIST APML t« teat 



As Russia retreats 



It has nonetheless been right for .America 
CO agree to this deal. One reason is chat almost 
all Afghans want che Russians out of rheir 
country: they have voted for this with their 
feet and cheir lives. The deal shoves the Rus- 
sians firmly co the door. The Afghans 
then settle cheir own differences vtolerttfy, bur 
at least it is Afghans who will settle them' 
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WHEN great powers sutfer great defeats, 
the earth shakes. Ic does not always 



far 



move. The documents signed in Geneva this 
week formalised a fact chac had long been ap- 
parent, not least co Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
Soviet Union has lost in Afghanistan. • • • 
For che .Afghans clieRaehi«t, uithappity, the suising is 
from over. « « , 

Nobody gives much of a chance to the talks that are to start 

on a Kabul-guerrilla coalition. America and Russia are racing 
to put as many weapons as possible inco cheir friends' hands 
before the deal's conconed and condicional restraints on 
arms deliveries cake effect. Who evencuailv runs Afghaniscan 
IS scill CO be decided by war, or by negociations after che vari- 
ous sides have weighed up their chances in 
such a war. 



_^ The* ^ 

Economist 



, . , _ -- • The Russia chac has lose in 

ira rhTr n"? " T/"'""'' ""^^ '^^^ ^^e Amer- 

ica chat lost in Vietn^. Tite ihm States was then soul- 

searchmg over Watergate, and its johnson-foscered great in- 
tern u^s irt train. But it still had the world's 'stabli« 
democracy and richest economy. The Soviet Union" tfiat is 

1°^ Afghanistan is, on Mr Gorbachev's sombre 

aAmston, a place in need of revolution. In a few decades its 
economy will be in a wheelchair pushed by the Chinese unless 
brave things are done co save ic. 

Ri^sta is in a bad wav. But a bad position can be rescued 
ttotST:'-^""^' ' Gorbachev's statecraft is excep- 

,.• , »,V>">* , many people wmt to be- 

lieve that .Mr Gorbachev is not only a man vou can do busi- 
ness with but one who. when vou do it. does not drive a hard 
bargain. His whole programme— che economic reforms, the 
diplomatic boldness— is intended co make his country a mt^ 
formidable adversary for che West, not a partner with it Rus- 
sk been beaten by the Afghan guerrillas. Applause for 
that, mt It is still a great power, of great ambition . 



fmrnu^m « mNsmoNUL souernmeni 

INflfditMtSIIIN 

n»* foUowinf text vas finalised in the latt hiK^ of the nitfht of 
February 22nd by the High Council of the Islaaie Ohity of AfghM 
Ihjahideen <IUAM). It sets out a structure for « trmitioiwl 
govemaent in Afghanistan. Bos niiwwit im tarn fSfMoNM to Qm 
govetwient of Pakistan. » npnwiMv w ow 

How that the Soviets have aade a couitaent to vithdrw their forces 
frea Af^hwistan, all parties concerned »iH act nth a full sense 
of their responsibilities and in accordance with the srsreae 
aspirations and in the interests of the Afghw people vho have 
. -"^'•'-' ^^y carried on their Jehad in defense of their faith, 
fwedOM. independence, and sovereignty. Accordingly, the leaders of 
tSi» islaalc Ohity of Afghan Hnjdudeai have waniaously decided to 
^amt » s*tU«wit aloi« «ht §«mmM limsi 

limit nil be a transitional govemaent which will ensure a 
^aiCftn mi the peaceful transition to lav and order, to perait 
^ ^ ••iiWiplete withdrawal of the Soviet forces: the retuni of 
tM refi^MS wiOi honour and ensure general elections, consistent 
wiOi islaaic IM, within six aonthf afttr the wtthdrwa ef Swlet 
forces. 

7f» strvctwT of the state will wclutte 

A Shoora-e-Ali (Grand Council) which will be the svgtrene body of the 
state, coaprising the leaders of the seven party illimce. Tltls bo^ 
will provide joint leadership during the interim period. 

transitional govemaent representing all sections of 
the Afghan nation. This govemaent is proposed to replace tlw 
pmeat reglM in Kabul before the signing of the Geneva accords 
wfei«i it will stfB '«>.der the auiqpices of the ntl<»« 
urganization. 

c«MBSi»t of a cabinet- of 28 ainisters under a 
Raees-i-Meofeat (head of govemaent) who will also be the Raees-i- 
taalat '.head <rf state). The cabinet will consist of fourteen 
Icib^ «ven ttislias presently livu* in 

!^"J^^^ ^ * ttishawrati Shoora (Consultative Council) co^rlsing 
►L*^?^" drawn two froa each province (56) and one third (19) frtm 
the aieaa, intellectuals and technocrats. This will fr«M intena> 
hT*™ formation of the new constlt«t4« 

STn^. if* ** 'Constituent Asseably). Provincial councti* 

Si »5L^^i?'^S^ consultations to nm the adainistration* in 
tne prawinees m the uiterta period. 

ti^i^^^TT^K «t ^ to draw up procedures 

^Ll^s .!!L elections to the Shoora (Constifient 

^^t^i* ^^f^"*«ly *f*:er tl« withdrawal of the Soviet forces. 
IKfcJ!'^ f^^.*^* ^"'^ Afghanistan will be 'Damat-i-IslaBi 
kI''^**' Afghanistan wherein the Quran 

S2di^?flv**fL ^^^Jl ^ * Reconstruction Coaaission 

ISSS^f^?,^ T<«lified Afghans to apply for 

,mH-Jrf"i'^??"'^ govoniawit will Sign the Geneva accords and 
Se r^^oi re»P««ibiltty for their iapleaentation includl^ "e 
?f ^h?^°^''^ «"rds become accepTtable 

™« i^-''^'^."^''*^*- T*** twnsitional goverroent will 
?^5ly" «?Jf f«»«ign policy' and will ^\ 

rriTOoiy relations with all covttrles, particularly with its 
neighbors, providwl that there is no interf^Sie i^ its inter^l! 

l^S^'f^t^^Z reconstr^oT^ t? tn'SJr^' a^ 

. AFGHflH .Jtit lU, HO. 5, I fyn^VH 



m SMtKiNfi IN nmjsHiii 

I The coWKil of the the coaaanders of Paiyshir was convened in the 
■ fl.,«!,"t!I^'«^\" this aeetmg allitaty and non-ailitaiy 

i natters facing the pe^le were diseussed am mmsimt mm iMda. 

I 22*iLf*.i'^!!If *•* ^ baming of cigarettes and use 

1 ^Lf^JSL^ ^^i*^: ^^J^ »U«hideen and the people 

; atfnt <mm» H warn Iteas against the law. According to this law. 
i not OB^ SMkll^ cifM^vtte and using snuff, but buyiSg and selling 
thea and gtomag %&mm u* also illegal and punishable by law. 

: m^'a. •«* "» accordance with the tenants of Islaa 

which forbid ualng thiiyrs that aaiw people unhealthy. Econoaic 
considerations also h«i an uportaht role in the deciiion tT^ 

; In other bases controlled by tlw Supervisory Council of the Horth. a 
caijaign against saoking has started, and the people are auittlng 
sacking cigarettes and using snuff. k k*- «w ^iimg 

The decision of banning saoking is bad news for cigarette producing 

chIrM«r wt mte its 
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GULBUDDIN'S CAUSE; 

By HENRY KAMM 

SpccM M Tht Nt« Vark TMHi 

PESHAWAR, Paklsun. April 19- In 
the crucial period that began just be- 
fore the conclusion of the Geneva 
.agreement on Afghanistan last week 
and will span the expected beginning of 
the Soviet troop withdrawal May 15, 
the polltkal leadership of the guerrilla 
movement lies in the hands of the man 
considered the most redoubtable and 
ambitious of the leaders of the sewen- 
party alliance based here. 

In a wMe-ranging Interview last 
■weekend, the alliance chairman, Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar, diseased some of 
Ills views and gave an klea of the Af- 
ghanlsun he wouM like to shape if the 
'guerrillas succeed in dlsk)dglng the 
Commwilst Government that the 
Sovtet troops will leave behind. 
• Mr. HMmatyar is a 40-year-oki Is- 
'ttunh: militant who uses the academic 
•title "engineer," although he com- 
pleted only two years of study at Kabul 
' VnhnN^ before starttaig to werit fidl- 
1^ to mat* a government baaed on 
Ms bM»^piti|iian of liw iSBtaii Mtf ^ 
lamictanr. 

His party, the Islamie Party, is re- 
garded by members of other guerrWa 
facttons as the most tightly orga^wd 
and dlsciplinetl. 

Moderates regret that tlw rotMlan 
policy, whteh alternates Che alliance 
leadership every three months, has 
made Mr. Hekmatyar chairman at a 
time when he can use a»pMM«n«| ad- 
vance his ambttlan fl> iillii*«MP©Mll' 
munist Kabul 

Is Oemoeracy In tiie Fntimr 

Asked about the post-Communist 
government that the alliance envis- 
aged, Mr. Hekmatyar said It woukJ be 
based on elections and be free. Inde- 
pendent, nonallgned and Islamk^ He 
- said it would be a "consultative system 
; with a strong center" bitt <ttd aoi de> 
'\ scribe it as democratic. 

Asked whe^er women wouM rec^«« 
i the right to vote, he avokled a renl^. 
I Outll^i^ to answer, he decHnea to 
ctmmam. "Some brothers have reaer- 
vatkms hi this repird." he sakt. r^er- 
ring to odier alUanca kMwIm bat not 
stating Ms own view, "and we want to 
awMdeantravenlal Issues." 

W«n«nlMv»Mldtttvate in Afghani 
Stan slRce betenrdM monarchy was de- 
posed in a coup in 1973 m^mmmU) 
take part in elections wider ^ Com 
iMH^ Government 

Mr. H^matyar also refused to reply 
to a questkm on whether an alliance 
government would recognize Moscow's 
sovereignty over Soviet Central Asia. 
The more militant parties, like Mr. 
Hekmatyar's, consider the "libera 
tion" of the largely Moslem regions of 
the Soviet Union an islamic duty. Some 
guerrillas are reported to have staged 
raids across the border, which were 
followed by harsh Soviet reprisals. 

In response to questions on the cur- 
rent situation, Mr. Hekmatyar, looking 
impassive but occashMially toying with 
a string of white worry-beads, said that 
rather than a speedy return of the refu 
gees In Pakistan after the signing in 
Geneva, he foresaw a further flow into 
Pakistan. 

"As long as there is war, the refugees 
will not go home, but more will come 
here," he said. . . . 

Mr. Hekmatyar reiterated the guer- 
rillas' determinatkm to fight until not 
only the Soviet forces but also the Com- 
munist Government of President Na)l- 
bullah are ousted. "No agreement can 
assure his survival," the guerrilla 
leader sakl of the President "He will 
be finished even before the Soviet 
Union has c^Mli^y withdrawn." 

The guemite teMier sahl the guerril- 
las had begun to pat into actkxi a post-' 
Geifeva strategy that foresaw stenjed^ 
up attacks on remaining Soviet bases 
while the troops withdrew. He said the 
alliance had offered Moscow an i^ree- 
ment under which safe insHirge would 
be granted. 

Since Moscow refused to negotiate 
with the guerrillas. Mr. Hekmatyar 
continued, the guerrillas "are entitled 
to attack them until the last is gone." 

The new strategy also includes, ac-i 
cording to Mr. Hekmatyar, a decision 
to concentrate attacks only on major 
targets, particularly Kabul, the capital, 




Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, leader of 
an Afghan guenilta party, who 
denies that he is ami- American. 

Feared by OdMrReMs 

Most diptomats regard Mr. Hekmat- 
yar as the most competent and the 
most feared of the guerrilla leaders. 
But they sakl that he was not feared sc 
mudi by the Comnnmists as by his 
allies and not regarded as die most ag- 
gressive r^l chief. They brieve that 
his commanders, although heavily 
armed, preferred I0 save their men 
and weapons to esublish Hizbi Isla- 
mi's dominance over all other groups, 
oacm Ae .^Pfiet forces have left the 

Ahhough die Hekmatyar wkig is not 
known to have diMiniQushed itself in 
aiM^ actions against Soviet or pro- 
Soviet Afghan forces, their leader's Is- 
lamic zeal has mtimMA his troops tc 
mount occadHMtf iHil inca Ssvm Cen- 
tral Asia. Heti mm to believe dm Me 
largely Mos l e m borde r republics Of die 
Soviet Union are npe for Islamic revo- 
lution. 

The raids have consistently been fol- 
lowed by devastating reprisals, m 
which entire Afghan villages have been 
leveled, according to diplomats. 

THese envoys and Afghan moder- 
ates, win always speak anonymously 
and express fear for tlieir lives if they 
jre identified, accuse Mr. Hekmatyar f| 
units also of raiding caravans taking 
arms and supplies to forces of other 
parties. This has included a horse cara 
van carrying medicine on behalf of the 
French relief organization Doctors 
Without Borders. 

From a NYT 
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and a drive to take a major city. He did 
not specify which one, but diplomats in 
Islamabad speculate that an attack on 
Kandahar, the largest city of the south 
may be part of the strategy. 

Criticism of U.S. and Paklsun 

In reply to questions, Mr. Hekmatyar 
restated his long-standing criticisms of 
the United States and Pakistan over 
their readiness to reach the Geneve ac- 
cord and serve as guarantors fMr ft, tw- 
he did so in muted terms. 

He dkl not repeat his earlier accusa 
tlon that the agreement was the result 
of a Soviet-American "conspiracy" or 
his implied threat of disturbances 
among the three millkm Afghan refu 
gees In Pakistan In reactkm to the ac- 
cord. 

But to a large part of the Pakistani 
public that is hoping for a speedy 
departure of the refugees, the guerrilla 
leadership's public stand that the Af- 
ghans shouki remain until peace and 
an Islamta: ^emmem have be«i re- 
stored Is a disappointment. 

dnoffielat Afg^ian sources expressed 
a that once the Soviet withdrawal 
was completed, many Afghans wouW 
defy their political leaders' stand and 
return. There Is a growing belief 
among educated Afghans that the al- 
liance leaders fear a decline In their 
powers once the Soviet Army has de- 
parted and settlement of the conflict Isi 
left to the Afghans. They said this ex- 
plained in part the leaders' InsisJface 
that the refugees wait andjm 
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The trai^fic^ial 
leadeniarest 
odds wMi the 
Islamic 

fundamentalists. 



The seven Pakistan-based leaders 
are united in their opposition co any 
role for Communists in a future Af- 
i^nistan. But members of the tradi- 
lionaiisi and fundamentalist groupings 
aiso say the other grouping is not rep- 
resentative and must be prevented 
from doiiiinating. 

"We are the backbone ui this resist- 
ance," asserted Gulbuudin Hekmai- 
yar, head of the Islamic Party, the 
strongest group among the tundamen- 
taiists. He said the three so-called 
traditional parties "are part of an old 
feudal system" that must yield. 

'WislMS of tlie People' 

The traditional parties dispuii: Mr. 
Hekmatyar s claims, saymg ihat once 
the war is over. Afghans will again look 
for leadership to tribal and feudal lead- 
ers and the Moslem clergymen allied' 
with chem. 

"What these four parties want is not 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
people of Afghanistan," ^aid Zabihul- 
lah Mojadedi, a leader of the Afghani- 
scan National Liberation Front, a tradi- 
lionalisi group. "The people never even 
heard of them before the war ' 

Mr. Mojadedi is the son of Sibgatul- 
lah Mojadedi, leader of the Liberation 
Front and an outspoken advocate of the 
l etum of the exiled Afghan King, which 
IS opposed by Mr. Hekmatyar. 

Foreign Aid Faulted 

Like myy other traditionalists, 
Zubihullah Mojadedi said the anti-Gov- 
emment movement was distorted 
after the United States. Saudi Arabia 
and Pakistan channeled most foreign 
covert assistance — estimated at more 
than $1 billion from all sources last 
year — to Mr. Hekmatyar or other fun- 
damentalists. Military analysts say the 
fundamentalists are stronger mili- 
tarily than the traditionalists. 

Relief workers and others connected 
to the insurgents say there has been an 
increase in warfare among the differ- 
ent groups inside Afghwiistaiii 

They also charge that Mr. Ht^iiiat- 
yar's groop has attacked other rebel 
groups and is determined to bring 
about an Islamic revolution m Afehani- 

"The Americans took on Gulbuddin 
because he was the most militant, he 
had the best organization and it suited 
their iHirpose," said a Pakistani in> 
volved in the aid. "Now they realize he 
has to be sk}wed down." 

Mr. Hekmatyar, in an interview, ac- 
knowledged liiere had been clashes but 
dented that his group had ever at- 
tacked any other group, i here is no i 
iniernai naming un ine level oi the par- 
ties. ' he :>aiu. If there is an o<&i caiie, 
it IS on the inoividuai level." 

Legacy ot Feudalism 

The traditionalists are not neces- 
.sartly secular, and in some cases they 
have strung ties to Moslem clergy, Is- 
lamic scholars asd spiritual lea^s. 
But mudi of ilieir atoherity derives 
from the power of hiwdivite of tribes, 
clans and atttonomna subgroups 
in Aighanistan «4M»e Im^mr^^ has 
been largely hereditary. Hlsti)tlaiis say 
that all kings and civil authorities in 
Afghanistan in modem times have 
ruled by accommodating these fief- 
doms rather than subduing them. 

For example, Sayed Ahmed Gailani, 
leader of the National Islamic Front 
for Afghanistan, is a traditionalist but 
is also respected as a hereditary saint 
in the Sufi Moslem sect. He owned a 
Peugeot dealership in Kabul before the 
Marxists took over in 1978. 

The so-called fundamentalists were 
mostly trained in secular institutions,, 
such as Kabul University, where they i 
formed a vision of Islam as an all-en- 
compassing guide for life and politics. 



I In the 1960's, many of the current |j 
fundamenulist guerrilla leaders and! 
the currcm tenikiill «l ttw Kaljul re-l 

Utiiil' itiiir<i''iiiliiil W'prjhiir m Xataui I 

iiiHWii aiijf#tmiRPnM|FnnH wmpeiing 
(jjHIiillWl'Hilli iMi-'Mptf «lnnnpai' 

surgency aga&m Katwi i» 4llt nnd- 
I970's, long befora fiOUft of Iftti and 
the 1979 Soviet intervemioa 

But the fundanMittaiiats' battlefiekl 
cretlentials might not translate into 
broad mppmm peaeetime. aaM laiMk 



Kushkaki. who direcu d^salmM iM# 
for the Afghan rebels, 
. "The Afghan people's approach to 
Isiam is different fron the one pitt for- 
ward by the funtoiMnnlMi,'* Mr. 
Kushkaki said. 

"But we will never revert to the feu- 
dal striKture, because these young 
resistance leaders have come to the 
fore," Mr. Kushkaki added. "These are 
people in their 20's and 30's who will I 
never ao back to their farms or jobs." 

Excerpts Irom an 
artieie by Steven 
Weisman. NYT 3/1 



Afghan Rebels' Discoid 
Widens as PuUout Nears 



By HENRY 




PESHAWAR, Pakisun, March 8 — 
Moderate ofnclals of parties bekxiging > 
to the Afghan insurgenu' political al- 
liance are fearful of expressing their' 
vieiM fully and frankly becauae of the 
threat of retaliatian froni the advo- 
catea of fundanicnulist Islam, who 
(ona the maiorHy m ttw «fPli|«my 
caalitJaR. 

A WeaMTB official said the moder- 
"a kind of hinda. 

rfear." 

AS 'iMMM atHawffe partiaa d aitf i h e 
m Maliiat who are sup- 
l«lMiy««rfar Isian. to rid Af- 
I of the Sdvlct troopi and iJae 
' .ComnHnlat Gawm- 
i of ProaMam Najibullah. The fawr 
partioa- feaeraJly da acrt be d as funda- 
nwnlaMat are more powerful Uw; 
three ^anllad modenae pa 
sat d» taw of thai 




the t« 
today wtMn tlie 
■Mottia oMtamt parties 
laH arMBU m M, anaaiineBrt Na i 
mUm from (he afliaaoe and the garty 
.IftaaidhiaBiMarviewdMa 
I the urttat of the four fund*- 
partle* ta announea aa io- 
ta b* haode* by 
m offUai fron om ut 



Pakistan Urges interim Rule 

An aide said the Pakistani Interserv- 
lees Intelligence, the agency that man- 
ages Pakistan's relations with the in- 
surgems and distributes the arms sup- 
plied by otDw comtriaa, notably the 
United Smm had presaad Mr. Mo- 
jaddedi to Mint to Uw Govtrament. 

In the indirtct GeneWi neiMiations 
between Pakisun and the Afghan re- 
Rime. Pakistan insisa that an interim 
Govemmeni be named to guarantee 
peace while the Soviet troops with- 
draw. 

Mr. Mojatldedi said Pakisun fa- 
vored the fundamentalist parties, 
particularly in the distribution of arms. 
Asked wiiether his stand would deprive 
the guerrillas that support him of 
ari^is, he replied: "It's up to Pakistan. 
They are responsible to God." 

The moderates, none of whom would 
favor secular government in the West- 
em sense, say they believe that the fun- 
damentalists' goals are to establish an 
Islamic regime more radical than any 
in pre-Communist Afghanistan. They 
say that the aim of the radical "Isla- 
mists" is not only to undo the attempt 
to impose Communism, which led to 
civil war &nd the Soviet move into Af- 
ghanisun in December 1979. but also to 
reverse tile social modernization that 
preceded the overthrow of King Mo-< 
hamma^ Zahir Shah in 1973. 

Zealotry is Feared 

The moderates say the fundamental- 
ists intend to install a /regime of reli- 
gious zeafcHry. which would be marked 
by the total isolation of women fron} 
education and public life, the strict ap- 
plicatkm of Islamic law and the ham- 



p»mg of modem economic activtty by 
suHjccting it to the restrictions on fi- 
nance imposed by the Koran. 

They fear that such an Afghanistan 
woukf turn away from the Westem 
worM that has supponed the insur- 
gents and on which they count for the 
rehabilitation of their country. 

But while the fundamentalists ex- 
press their views fully — and appear uf 
be enjtiying tlie support of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan — the moderates 
speak their minds freely only when as- 
sured of anonymity. 

In the villas and compounds occupied 
by the leaders of the alliance parties — 
where visitors must shake hands in Af- 
ghan style with many an armed guard 
aiidjMuisitive aide before being ad- 
virtuallv identical views are 

The dive r pma b en wiui privateiy 
haU and publicly t s pte aa e d views has 
been greatly h ei g Nawad. according to 
Afghana and Westerners ckiae to the 
exiles, since the murdar Feb. 11 of 
Prof. Syed Majraoli at hia home and of' . 
fice in Peshawar. Professor Majrooh- 
headed the Afghan Infarmatian Center, 
which hod won a iinamilini fyi oto|«B- 
live reportint. 

The Uidted Salaa Qowerament. as 
well as jatnm flmmm sources, fi- 
nanced liweeiRWs wori. 

In pukHe. the uaaoiwad aasassmation 
is aitrikMed to agems of th« Kabul re- 
ginw, Prtvacaiy, hoarever, some mod- 
erate Afgtena and Weatemcrs say 
they believe strongb^ that the former 
dean of literaturt at Kabul University 
had bean made a> pay (lie price for kxig 
givtnc oftaiae lo the moat militant fun- 



Hia last puliU idlB d airvev reported ' 
that abooc 7t pment of Afghan refu- i 
gees faverad a soMioa under the mod- 
erate liadiHhIp 9l tl« former king, v 
now iaealle ki Italy. A Waalam analyst 
said dtai as Ua deadt Pnfasaor Maj- 
t» publish a , 
militantty ] 
Hek- 
ki 



report saySif that the i 



htopaay- 

TteKliii and nils 

Asked whether he shared the ^us^' 
cion against the fundamentalists, Mr. 
Mojaddedi replied: "Perhaps. Many 
people are assassinated by them. " 

To the fundamentalists, as well as 
their Pakistani backers, mention of 
Zahir Shah's return in any role is 
anathema. To the Afghans, the King's 
40-year reign was marked by a yielding 
of Islam to modernism ; to Pakistan, he 
recalls years of bilateral tension, a 
leaning toward India and the only vote 
«ast in the United Nations in 19M7 
Against the admission of Pakistan. 
' No Afghan leader here supports the 
King openly. "Professor Majrooh was 
the only one who transmitted the true 
message of Afghanistan co the world," 
one moderate said. "For that he was 
murdered." 

In the moderate view, the fundamen- 
talist parties are stnving to submerge 



Soldier 
Fortune. 



national tradition and social valtjes 
throu^ an all-embracing creed com- 
parable to the militant Islam of Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini in neighboring 
Iran. They say this is so despite the fact 
that Iran's dominant faith is Shiite 
Islam, while in Afgiuuiistaa Sunni Mos- 
lems make u|p^)MfiaH»of fll»piplite> 
tion. 

An Open Threat Is Seen 

Moderates see evidence for this view 
in a virtually open threat last month by 
Mr. Hekmatyar to continue the war 
from Iran if Pakistan signs an accord 
in Geneva that does not assure the 
rights of the resistance groups as the 
fundamentalists define them. 

"The war is not just for religion but 
for national liberty as well," a moder- 
ate pany official said. "The three mod- j 
eraie parties are also basically reli- 
gious panics, but they see the Afghan L 
as a deeply religious man of traditional I 
faith. It is the religion, tradition and so- 
cial valoM Mtt make up Afgltan idoiti* 
ty." 

"When you talk of the Afghan nation, 
you are accused of not being Islamic, 
an unaffiliated Afghan intellectual 
said. "They say Islam has no borders." 

MI of the resistance parties demand * 
the creation of an "Islamic" govern- 
ment. The term is variously defined. « 

"The fundamentalists' view of 'Is-" 
iamic' is to let religious extremists 
lake over," another moderate party of- 
ficial said. "If we don't achieve some- 
ingredients of modernity in post-Rus- 
sian-withdrawal Afghanistan, we are 
entering into a very dark age. " 

The official, like many others, cited 
particularly regression in the gains 
made by women and in civil liberties 
under the monarchy. "We had women 
in Parliament, in the university, a very 
large number in the administration, 
and female education had begun even 
in the remotest pans of the country, ' 
he said. 

Moderate Afghans of both sexes, as 
well as foreigners working among the 
three million refugees in Pakistan, said 
that in exile women were being forced 
by fundamentalist pressure into ex- 
treme segregation and r m p nmH i m 
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MINDER RULES AFGHAN KING WITH TIGHT REIN by Michael Fathers 



'eneral Abdul Wali, the 
Saadhunt-trained son of the "Coo- 
qMrw of Kabul", is variously de- 
soibed by his eaemies as sinister, 

amt-uabidammtim dikk «t two 

planks. 

More importantly, he is the min- 
dar of the last king of the Af^ans, 
hUkmrnoi Zahir Shah, aged 73. 
MlM W«&. aged ^ or 64 — be is 
aot swa lw«s mefa dose taibis on 
die d^osed kou, who is also his 
cousin and father-in-law , that envoys 
denied the royal presence wonder, if 
only in jest, whether Zahir Shah is 
alive. 

The king's problem in Afghanis- 
tan and among the bulk of the Mu- 
jahedin resistance is that he is seen as 
a weak man dominated by his rela- 
tives, in particular Abdul Wali. 

Zahir Shah began his reign in 1933 
as a 19-year-old after his father was 
assassinated, but his uncles, includ> i 
ing Abdul Wall's father. Shah Wali. 
the legendary conquearor. flMNi^ 
the king turned 40. 

In 1953, his cousins took charge of 
him. Twenty years later he was de- 
posed by his most powerful relative, 
Mohammed Daoud (who in turn was 
killed in the 1978 coup that brought 
Afghanistan's leftists to power). 

Even in exile, the king has not 
escaped his family's grip. While 
Zahir Shah remains a recluse readng 
French novels at his home in a sut^ 
urb of Rome, Abdnl Wali is his 
prrnie minister, cabinet secretary, 
dwiceilor, minister of war and fore- 
ign affairs and spokesman all rolteMi 
into one. 

Ht alone determines who sees the 
kinc He alone decides what the king 
wiU say pubiidy. Now that the for- 
mer monarch is being courted by 
Russia, Im^, tlHS US aid, to a lesser 
extent. Paldi^ to lead an interim 
gov«Ba^ ttat would supervise the 
withdraw^ oi the Russian army, the 
eyes of the k^si^M^Ml begB* 
ning to sparkle. 

You cannot see anything in Abdul 
WaB's eyes. They have the unbiink- 
in|stare of a Pathan, though he does 
s^te from time to time. However, 
he is very pukka, speaks with a clip- 
ped military accent and is ever so old 
fashioned. 

He pulls out someone else's visit- 
ing card and says he would never 
have one with such a shine; his would 



be buff; but of coune be flW«mp' 
ries such vulgar things. 

He and the king's other reladves' 
receive visiton on the Mia Veneto ia 
the Excelsior Hotel or at the Cafe 
Doney — establishments which, like 
the royal family in Afghanistan, 
went out of fashion in the 1960t. 

Abdul Wali uses the royal '^e" 
when talking about the king, seldom 
referring to "His Majesty". Asked 
about his own ambition, he says 
obscurely that any cadet at a military 
college would not be worth his salt if 
he did not want to become a general. 

In Peshawar, where the political 
leaders of the Afghan guenllas are 
based. Abdul Wall's ambition is a 
wor ry. Th ey do not like his past and 
tbeySB^not triBnOm. 

As Commander of the Cenoai 
Forces which controlled the most tfli* 
portant region of Afghanistan, ftcm 
the Pakistan border to Kabul, his in- 
fluence in the capital and on the 
king'sgovemment was great. Until 
the 1973 coup, it was commonly be- 
lieved he was after the throne. 

Now his opponents fear he will use 
the ex-king to put himself in power. 
Until recently, 2^ir Shah had re- 
fused to become involved in the con- 
flict in Afghanistan. He said in a 
statement, presumably written by 
Abdul Wali, that he was willing to 
play a role in restoring peace rf it 
was the people's will. He said he 
had no ambition to r«iiifi# tie 
monarchy. 

The Russians turned to him about 
a year ago. hoping he would join 
their national reconciliation ~ an 
attempt that has since failed to 
broaden the base of the Kabul gov- 
ernment. He rejected the approadi. 

Unfortunately for the king ani 
Abdul Wali, merely. to J»ve been 
approached by Moscinv WW the kiss 
of death. The insuff^Mlts already 
hold the king and Imtm^m ihwn« 
t(X the first iitfoads of Soviet ii^n- 
ence in the 19S0s and 1960s. Th», 
they argue, made the Rmimem^ 
sion of 1979 inevitable. 

The key to any understanding of 
an interim government to supervise 
the Russian pull-out is that power, 
once taken, is seldom given up 
peacefully in Afghanistan. So the 
present haggling over a coalition and 
who leads it is likely to determine 
who will govern in Kabul once the 



Russians have fooe. 

Abdul WaM knows tliis;tl««etii- 
la leadeiv know tMi Md»mtim 



Pakiatania, wiw want a i 
in Kabul to their liking. 

The three iiMHiHR leadm who 
siq»oct^ king, nr Sayed Gaelaai, 
Mohammed Nabi Mohammedi and 
Sighbamtf^ Mojadeddi. are tnuli- 
tionalists mbo pfoqmni iHKt«r 
nonafciiy. 

The four remaining euerilla lead- 
ers of the Mujahedin aluance gained 
nothing from the monarchy, indeed 
they were persecuted or imprisoned 
for prometiis tendanentaf btamic 
beliefs. 

Thuy fear that the fcunTs swiper^ 



ten will use him to take' power. If 
you are kwking to the king as the 
solution to Afghanistan's problems, 
you may have to turn your gaze else- 
where. Rather than being a symbol 
of unity, he has unwittingly become a 
;^ symbol of division. 

Among his fellow Patfaans. there 
are some who see his rale as a golden 
era. But there seems no great love 
for him among Afghanistan's other 
tribes and races, such as the Tad- 
zhiks. the Uzbeks and the Hazaras, 
who are fighting the war far from the 
comfort of Rome and even 

P^J!?^ -=J"he Independent 
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Afghan Rebel Faction Leader 
Vows War Beyond Any Bm^ 




l$l.AMMtgAO, MMstm. March 18 - 
mihimtttf of a jMMWAtf Afghan guer- 
riiijMe^ IMd nafor rec4>iem of cov- 
m -hmmmn military assistance, 
w^wse aim is a "pure" Islamic state, 
consistently accuses the United States 
of conspiring with the Soviet Union 
against Afghanistan. 

Yet the leader. Gulbuddin Hekmai- 
yar, denies that he is anti-American, as 
is frequently charged. 
"But there are people in America 
who are against our jihad," Mr. Hek' 
matyar said in an interview in Pesha- 
war, the Pakistam city near the Afghan 
border that is the oew«r A)r the seven 
parties fighting m «&ace«Nbacked 
Govemn»M» «( PmMutt Najibutlah in 
Kabul • • 

"They are in the Government, in the 
(MurtiM. in the public." Mr. Hekmatyar 
eontMuad, speaking in English. "There 
Is a class of people who support our 
struggle because they are against the 
Russians, not as an islamic struggle*; . 

Mr. Hekmatyar strongly opposes the 
Geneva talks on Afghaniswn, with the 
United Nations acting m mwMMor be- 
tween the Afghan Govenunem and 
Pakistm. ... 

"Gorbadiev wouM not have made 
this affiiouncement without an under- 
standing with the United Sutes." Mr. 
Hekmatyar said. 'The Washmgton 
reaction proved that there is a secret 
conspiracy. If the Geneva accords are 
signed, you will find us on the battle- 
field. I personally will be inside Af- 
ghanistan." 

The rebel leader, a 3»-year-old for- 
mer imglBWi.r(ng student, who speaks 
in a soft b(ft Insistent voice with dw 
certainty of a man expoundhig dogma, 
leads a wing of Hizbi Islami, or Islamic 
Party. In the frequent disa>rd of the 
loose guerrilla coalition, Mr. Hekmat- 
yar s wing of the ^llt party stMKls out 
for being coh«N»t «nd«on«istem. 
Currently Leadfaig Rebels 
On Tuesday, Mr. Hekmatyar was 
named chairman of the coalition. The 
post routes every three months among 
the seven leaders. 

Mr. Hekmatyar. who always wears 
traditional Afghan dress, preaches an 
Islamic revolution. Unlike his fellow al- 
liance leaders, who strike above all an 
orthodox, anti-Soviet and anii-Commu- 
Mst tone, he advocates a radical pro- 
gram thM rejects a return to the tradi- 
tional ways of IslMR diat dominated 
Afghanistan during the monarchy that 
was overthrown in 1973 and survived 
through the poUtical struggles thai 
precedfSijteBWve of Soviet troipiMto 
Af^^lli^Hfb December 1979. 

"Vmmm*-Wun Islamic state in Af- 
ghanimn," «Ud 'Brother " Hekmat- 
yar, as his associates refer to him. "Be- 
fore 11^7 That was never an Islamic 
system . it was compleu^, .agftMisi 
IslaM.":- 



The leader was less forthcoming 
when asked to define the differences 
between the "pure" Islam he advo- 
cates and the traditional system of the 
past. The rule of King Mohammad 
Zahir Shah, wtw led the deeply Moslem 
country for 40 years, WM net IManic, 
Mr. Hekmatyar said. 

"Islam says the ruler shouM be 
eleaed by the people," he said. "Not 
Zahir Shah." 

Purity but No Details 

Unlike the other rebel leaders, Mr. 
Hekmatyar. who is aware of the im- 
pression his words make in the West- 
em press, was reluctant to spell out his 
philosophy of "pure" Islam as a politi- 
cal and social system. 

When asked about the application of 
Islamic law, with stem corporal pun- 
ishment including amputation of limbs 
or stonmg to death of offendhig wom«i, 
he replied. "Islam wmimWmMmiM 
in all aspects." 

Asked about education for women. 
Mr. Hekmatyar said the Koran re- 
quires education for all. As for whether 
women should be educated like men — 
as doctors, engineers or lawyers, he 
said: "There are some differences. 
Each class should be educated accord- 
ing 10 its nature. It will be decided in 
the future." 

Islamic fundamentalisu believe that 
women should be educated for nothmg 
but strict observance of the faith, with 
a stress on domestic life. • . . 

His favored treatment by Pakistani 
intelligence is believed to stem from 
the fact that he found refuge there at 
least three years before Soviet troops 
moved intti Afghanistan, and has since 
maimained cloae relations with the 
miliury and in^ligence agendo. 

A well-toxnim Islamic soident leader 
at Kabul University, he fled here after 
an unsuccessftil uprising against the 
leftward trend of the Government of 
President Mohammad Daud. Pakistan 
favored him because of his opposition 
to the creation of a separatist state of 
Pushtun tribesmen, who live on both 
sides of the border. The separatist 
threat has been a major concem of Pa- 
kistani govemments since the founding 
of their sute in the late 1940's. 

Mr. Hekmatyar is himself a Pushtun 
but opposes separatism because of his 
advocacy of a larger Islamic brother- 
hood transcending national frontiers. 
Part of his revotationary doctrine, ac- 
cording to Westmraers liho km)w him. 
is the aboUtton of all trttMonal struc- 
bires, a* fwAtun tc^MMiRw in 
favor of his mMor of ah egalftarflte It- 
jbflwcKate. . 

Gunplay at a Meeting 

Earlier this month, according to reli- 
able Western diplomats, the animosit> 
that moderate leaders harbor againsi 
Mr. Hekmatyar led to a confrontatior 
at an alliance meeting between him 
and Sibghatullah al-Mojaddedi. head ol 
the Afghan National Liberation Front 
during which both men drew their pis- 
til. Tftey were separated by their 
allies. ... 
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Praise the Afghan Symmetry — 
and Keep Passing the Ammunition 



The Muslim 2/4 



ISLAMABAO. PAKISTAN 

The successful Geneva negotiations 
on Afghanistan last week, calling 
for Soviet troop withdrawal, finally 
revolved around notions of "symmetry. " 

Not part of the Afg^isUn vocabulary 
until recently, synuattry is the favorite 
new word of ASmtni^tion offi- 

cial ami CMWWvative poliUcians like Sen. 
Goe^ J. Hamphrey (R-N.H.), who 
v^cd tiw Pakiauni capital last week to 
rwaaure himself that things were pro- 
ceeding symmetrically regarding the 
massive American arms supply to Afghan- 
rebels, known collectively aa the mouja' 
hedeen, or holy warriors. 

The Humphrey idea, one shared by at 
least 76 of his colleagues, according to a 
Senate vote Feb. 29, ia the Umted 
Sutea, as a potential gmemm <rf ^ 
United Nations- sp«M»fed taOa between 
Paidatan and Alftamisun. should not 
cloM (Xff id C«itM Intelligence Agency 
piptiine of anna to the moujahedeen until 
the Soviet Union has cut off its supplies to 
the Afghan regime in Kabul. 
Or, conversely, if the Soviet Union 

Hone Tempest it The Times' correspondent 
inNewlMhi. I 



insists on continuing to supply the Naji- 
bullah government, then the United 
States should likewise continue to supply 
the rebels. Either way, it would meet the 
definition of symmetry, at leaat in tJ» 
current diplomatic CMCaai. 

Now the Geneva nefotiators have 
reached that accKMBoiodttien. to allow 
both sid«i to tht mm mA aid 
flowing. 

Actually, it is a mainly symbolic issue. 
Arms and ammunition are not in short 
supply on either side of the conflict, 
according to military and poUtical experts 
who have carefully observed the war 
here. Both the Kabul regime and mouja- 
hedeen appear to be awash in weaponry. 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Miniate YuU' M. 
Vorontsov admitted aa mucli to Pakiaiai 
officials when be 'fmuAkm F^. l(k 

"m teiAmm Sio^ llmti had given 
•^mgtM-^Ult^ of equipment," a senior 
^kistan cmM recalled recently. "He 
told us the problem was not equipment 
but the ability of the regime and its troopa 
to use it." 

Western correspondenu who visited 
Kabul in December saw huge warehouses 
and open air storage d^ts of new 
equipment, and witnessed ^zena of cargo 
planes arriving ev«y 

On tile t«fa«I skte. tih^ group that im 



complained moat- voci|«Rnii^. abom a 
stertage of weapomsid maniattkMt tiw 
National laUunie FVont of Afghanistan 
(NIFA), ia faflHma among journalists for 
siiooting off thouaanda of rounda of am- 
munition just to impreaa television cam- 
eramen, often miles from any potential 
fighting. A photographer for an American 
news agency recalled having to return to 
a Pakistan baae camp with a NIFA 
contingent becauae the rebela had fired 
most of their ammunition before entering 
Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile, credible inteUlgence sourc - 
es have been saying for the paat year that 
rebel groupa were buay hoarding weap- 
ona. poaaibly in anticipation of renewed 
tribal warfare after the war ends. Even 
worse. Sonne rebel groups are believed to 
have sold some of their weapons to 
Iranians and other forces not friendly to 
the United States, including the sophisti- 
cated and effective Stinger missiles used 
to down Soviet aircraft in Afghanistan. 

Nonethelesa, both the Americana and 
Sovieta appear to have been engorging 
their supply lines for montha to rush in aa 
many weapona aa they could before the 
setUement mat jpuhed. The CIA pro- 
gram in AifitamkMn, using Pakisun aa a 
wiling conduit, is by far the biggest 
Afflerion covert operation since Vietnam. 



Soviet Afghan Drive Called I^tsion of a F€w 



By PHILIP TAUBMAN 

SprciAl to i hf New Yurk i imeb 

MOSCOW, March 29 — Not long ago. 
Georgi A. Arbatov, a member of ihe 
Communist Party Central Cominiiiee, 
described the day in December 197!( 
when he learned that Soviet forces had 
swept into Afghanistan. 

Mr. Arbatov said he was recuperat- 
ing from a heart attack in the Kremlin 
hospital when a fellow patient, Analoly 
F Dobrynin, then the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, phoned him from 
another ward 

"You won't believe ihis," Mr Arba- 
tov recalled bis colU-ague saying, "but 
our soldiers have gone into Afghjiii- 
sian." 

The point of the story — lhai neither 
■Mr Dobrynin nor Mr Arbatov were' 
consulted about the decision or knew of | 
It in advance — was consistent with i 
other recent accounts depicting the in- 
tervention as an act approved by only a 
small circle of Soviet leaders, perhaps 



! no more itim km mr Mve. 

Mr. Dt^rynin m.mmm CiMPat CM»- 
mittee secretary wtd^neKirt ttWij^nrty '% 
senior foreitsn poliry «Mimm% Mh* Ar- 
batov, long a specialist in American af- 
fairs, IS director uf (he Institute of the 
United States and Canada. 

As the Soviet Union moved in re- 
lent muntiis til reduce tm mil^ify m- 
volvement in AfghaMHiM attef e^^t 
|I years ^'waii!,' Mts :M''M«r- 
• matlofi' have'^t^^' (» -wi^r MUM- 
! tng thiU the interveMAPA^l^fiiedi dWttts 
I here, and ewn a degree of oppofttion, 
I from the start. 

It is too early to know how much in- 
ternal dissent there was, or exactly 
how it influenced the eventual decision 
to seek a political settlement and the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

Because a decision td withdraw mili- 
tary forces has apparently been made, 
and the mtervemtonla'ttkely to face in- 
creasing criticism, some of the new in- 
formation may be designed to distance 
officials from a discredited policy. 



It is also difficult to determine at this 
point whether the decision to wind 
down the war, made sometime in the 
last two years, was as painful as cer- 
tain Soviet officials suggest, reportedly 
pitting Mikhail S. Gorbachev and some 
of his advisers against a loose alliance 
of hard-line political and military lead- 
ers. 

What does seem certain is that the 
Soviet Union is beginning a public reap- 
praisal of the war that will produce a 
good deal of revisionist history. 

The clearest indication of early dis- 
sent came recently from one of the 
country's leading economists, Oleg T. 
Bogomolov, a key Gorbachev adviser 
and director of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics (rf the World Socialist System. 

In a letter published this month by 
the weekly l.iterati«:na^a Qnfta, Mn, 
BoKomolov reported that his itiStittite 
fired eff .f protest to party insiders on 
Jan. 20. ISM, less than a mohtii after 
the Soviet troq» were sent imo Af- 
ghanistan, outtiAtflg 10 points ol objec- 
tion to the intervention. 
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Ttmimm: according to Mr. Bogomo- 
WV, 'ai^ m part, "The geographicai 
and sociopolitical conditions are un- 
favorable, and we will have to (kMl with 
the united resources of the United 
States and ottier NATO countries, 
China, Australia, the Islamic stales 
and an army of Afghan insurgents." 

Another point the letter raised, Mr. 
GortMichev's adviser said, was that the 
intervention would undermine a trend 
toward improved relations with the 
United States and create a political at- 
mosphere that was not cOM^tve to 
limiting the arms race. 

Ottier top Soviet officials have told 
Westerners that the decision to send 
troops into Afghanistan was made by a 
handful of senior members of the Com- 
munist Party Politbura 

Robert Legvoid, the director of the 
Harnman Institute for Advanced 
Study of the Soviet Union at Cofombia 

cdiw thfii loM^ h««nieen told 
that no mopi t^n fm or five ottlcials 
were involved. 

Mr Legvoid said the men Incjuded 
Leonid I. Brezhnev, who led die &viet 
Union from 1964 until his death tai IS82 
Dmitri F. Ustinov, the Oefcnae Minii- 



^ ^ dJpkwurtr in Kabul reported 

TMM^r tint fbr the paat two weeka there 
ha« been increased av traffic and l«rge 
convojra of Soviet trucka moving into the 
city. "Many depart and leave under cover 
of darkneaa," one diplomat said. "Afghana 
have reported heavy ni^ittime Sovi« 
resupplyoperationaL" 

Since the amis-supptjr tafm «« open 
wide on both sidea— ayiwMMaUy aa it 
wwe— Uutt Aam pmnubtt plenty of 
w«^?ani to kill tnrym* ia Afghanistan 
several times over. After ail, iu prewar 
population was only 15 million, and aa 
many aa 1 million may have died already. 

WhUe they have been fighting the 
Sovieta. the looaely affiliated rebel forces 
have swved U.S. foreign policy handily, 
embarrassing the Soviet Union and in- 
spiring near- unanimous st^iitority in die 
West en the Afghan iasiie. Yet many <rf 
Uie strong rdsei groups represent fUn- 
dsnmitaliBt Im^bo^ mxmm not (fissimilar 
totboseinlrsa. 

WIUi oi» war apparenUy at an end. the 
aaaw holy warriors that the United Sutes 
haa armed to the teeth could easily 
redirect their anger toward the West 
Then how long should the United Sutes 
continue supplying arms to the rebels? 

An answer might be found in sute- 
menU Western officiala made a month 
ago, before the "symmetry" issue mud- 
died matters on the home fnmt In 
background seairioos, senior Western di- 
plomato iosisteit that the goal of continu- 

A^Stf'^^.T^ 

mmm. mmf to etwire that the mouja- 

hedgm had enough guna and buUets to 

capmre Kabtil and remove the Najibullah 

regime after Soviet troops withdraw. 

"A lot of steps will be taken w make 
sure [the mou)a/i«<«enJ have enough on 
hand by May 15." one official said, 
referring to the date announced by tl» 
Soviets as the beginning of a tioop 
withdrawal. "If we felt the mouj couldn't - 
take Kat«il. th)»e woiidd MooGeneva, " 

For emammi Amman offldais. 
inclui&ig maay .VletaaAi veterans, the ^ 
"fall of Kabul" ia a shining vision. It would . 
be a perfect reprise, they feel, to the fall of .1 
Saigon 13 years ago. Pew veteran Afghan ". 
experta in the West, however, have high " 
expectationa for what might follow the 
faUofKabuL 

Given the nature and religious zealotry 
of many of the rebels, they feel, there 
might not be much profit in attempting to 
shape a pott-Soviet Afghanistan. So the 
unstated program in U.S. arms tdsl to ^ 
rebela appears to be to shoot inrtt»«l^<tf 
Kabul, the perfect bookNid to tlHl iiil of 
Saigon, and not much beyond. 

In that regard, perhaps the United 
States and the Soviet Union will have 
both learned, in the painful withdrawal 
process, some lessons about the folly of 
military intervention. Perhaps there will 
be symmetry after all. □ • 

LA Times 4/10 
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Text of the Soviet- Afghan Statement on Accord 

FoUowing is Uu i*xt of a urn lUMWIi ii t Fint Hie Soviet Ui^aid Ola Iteuhiir 



FoUowing is Uu text of a joM 

issued ytsurday after a meetint bmim^ ^. 

S. Gorbachev, tiw Soviet itodtr, amt M^itHOali, 
the Afghan (codtr. M tkt Smm Cmm Mim cUy 



A nuMiInt fctiwwB the General Seereury of 
At CP^U. C«Mnl Commlttae, Mikhail Gorba- 
am, ma the Preaidem of the Republic of Afghani- 
stM, General Seereury of the Central Committee 
of the Peopie't Democratic Party of Afghaniatan. 
Najibullah. was held in Tari*aat « ^ 7» MA 
Talcing part in it were: 

Memtwr of the Political &ireau of the CP.S.U. 
Central Committee. Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the U.S.S.R.. Eduard Shevardnadae, and the First . 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Uzbekistan, Rafik Nishanov. 

Mikhail Gorbachev and Najibullah exchanged 
views on the key momenu of the international 
situation and studied in deuil topical questions di- 
rectly concerning the interesu of their countriea. 

They noted that the policy of national recon- 
ciliation coosUtently pursued by the Afghan lead- 
ership, iu constructive positioo on questions o( yit 
political settlement is the only correa Une that«e> 

national commuirity. 

Uyalty and Noninterference Ptodged 

The sides connrmed kiyalty to the old tradition 
4 building relations between the U.S.S.R. and Af- 
hanistan on principles of equality, mutual re- 

wct, mutual advanuge and noninterference in in- 

mal affairs. 

As a resim of ttw nMtin& MiiiliM) Gectiidw^ 
i Najibutt«li amvedat *mmm^'m tt» 
lowing. 



First Tlie Soviet Ui^ Old dw RapubUc of Af- 
ghaiUstan will act in accmdance with the sutc- 

maiMs iwMlalMd on Feb. a, IMS. Tlwoe sutenenu 
Unpwrted a new impulae to the process of the politi- 
cal settlement of the moat complex regional con- 
flict and made it possible to piece negotiations on 



Seoond. The General Ssmwry of the CP.S.U. 
Central Qnb^im Md tte Prssldem of Afghani- 
stan believe thM die last otwades to condudlng 
the agreemenu have now baen removed thanks to 
U^eomtructive cooperation of all who are in- 
woMKsd tn the settlement, and favor their immedi- 
mtigning. 

Both sides duly aaaaas the role of the U.N. See- 
reury General mM Mi mmtl laniawiiniim. 
Diego Cordovez. 

The Afghan President welcomes the readiness 
of the Soviet Union and the Unltad States to act as 



WhMrMMlii^Sttn MlV li 
Tlilrd. Ite SeirlM Umm and A^hanlatan reef • 
TO ttia t litfct eviimaf ttwcBBcaBakin within the 

S!2LSSSi£&^ ■reemems, the Af- 
PWitM IMl tiltaHt: iBiwsundtng duit the Soviet 
trwipB wW tesMMrawn within the period fixed by 
these agraaaMms. surung from May 15, 1988, will 
remain in foroe. 

Fourth. The policy of national reconeUlatioR 
makes it passible to settle the situation araaMI M- 
ghanistan, end the war and fratficMi^ ftttDiHh 
peace thna^iaut the country's tafiiMiy aailorn 
a coalition govnniBam mm ttw pafOdpttion of all 
forces rep res a milH 
those who are eurmi 

Fifth. IHe flMd awlof flMtr • 
other stMoa «tt be iwsriTiiiisd bf 



themaeNes and nobody but them. The Soviet Unkm 
reaffirms iU support for President NaJibuUah's 
sutement on Afghanistan as an i ndepende nt , non- 
aligned and neural sute. It proceeds from die 
prenlae that the territory of that country or any of 
iu part will never be uaed for purposes hostile i..- 
lu neighbors, with regard to which AfghnisH 
will continue a poUey of good-neighboriy reluia» 
and cooperatkm. This equally applies to tfia Soviet 
Unkm, the People's Republic of China, the Rap^ 
lie (rf India, the lalamic Republic of Piktttaa and 
the Islamic ftapuMe of IrvL Hie soviet Ma badts 
the Afghan PraatdiBt'a atatineiK to die effect t^t 
AfghantsUtt's ttiMnial structure wui rest on. • 

nmHti-pwty sysMfli m the pollilcal fleM and on a 



Keftifsss* Ketura Is Sought 

Sbtth. It is of key importance fbr imptemem- 
ing the policy of natkxial reconclllattai to craue 
satisfactory conditions for die return of Alghm 
refjigees who are umporartly in die teiTttary of 
Pakistan and other countries nd fiVM than 
righu on an equal basis widi all rlTllSili of the 

c^tiy. mmm$mmmmm 



SevendL The Soviet Unkm. relying on relations 
of traditional and hiaUMlcal friendship, expresses 
die readiness to cooperate wiUi Afghanistan at 
high level In order to restore the economy and fa- 
citiuie the economic and social development of the 
RepuUlc of Afghanistan. 

B^hUt The General Seereury and the Presi- 
dent call on other sutes to contribute to esubUsh- 
Ing peace and national reconcUiaUon in Afghani- 
atan and respect the Geneva accords. This would 
"«™pte for reaoWiati 



"Notable Moscovite trying 
to make beliei)%-l» imm» 
to leave the W^^-^^.M^'; 
cupies." ' 
AFGHAN INFO 2/88 
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U.S. and Soviet Would Suspend Arms Shipments After an Accord 



By PAUL LEWIS 

S<»cial IS Tht No Vott TliM 

GENEVA, April 7 —The Reagan Ad- 
ministration and the Soviet Union in- 
tend to suspend ail arms deliveries to 
Afghanistan after the conclusion of an 
agreement of a Soviet troop withdraw- 
al, knowledgeable officials said today. ^ 
^ The suspension would last for at least 
nine mondis, the time that the Soviet 
Union will have under the emerging 
agreement to remove its 1 1S,000 troops 
in Afghanistan on the side of the Com- 
ffluntet Govcmmem therti ^officials 
said. ' 

But Wo^QMon and Moscow will re- 
serve die r^ptttt renuBe military sup- 
plies to the faction it stqiprnts in the 
civil war if the other a^rpower 
breaks the informal agreement and re- 
sumes sending arms kern ^^ludstan, 
dwse officiate say. 

Tfie private agreement means dut 
Moscow can plausibly argue diat lu 
tongstanding cooperation agreement 
with the Government in Kabul will not 
be interrupted by a troop withdrawal 
accord, as it has insisted in the Geneva 
negotiations. 

TIte Reagan Administration can 
equally say it is not selling out the guer- 
rillas by cutting off their arms sup- 
plies. 

UJ4.'s View of die Understandtaig 

But the United Nations Seereury 
General, Javier P^rez de Cu^llar, plana 
to sute that in his view the United 
States and the Soviet Union are obliged 
to stop all military aid to the warring 
Afghan factions indefinitely when the 
witiidrawal agreement is concluded, 
according to United Nations officials. 
. The Secretary General will say tJut 
as guarantors of the agreement, the 
two superpowers are bound, to support 
its aims and objectives, which Include 
promoting peace in Afghanistan and 



The informal 
agreement will 
provide for ~ 
rearming. 



ending Ae civil war. Further arms 
shipmenu to die combatanu would 
thus violate the spirit of the accord. 

The Seereury General plana to take 
this position partiy to increase inurna 
tional pressure on ttie United Sutes 
and die Soviet Union to respect the 
arms cutoff and to promou a political 
settlement between the Government in 
Kabul, iu guerrilla opponenu and 
odier Afghan political faoieHa, UMtod 
Nations officials say. 

But the sutement is also intended to 
counur accusations dtat'the United 
Nations-backed agreement, as it is now 
emerging, may do little to promote 
peece in Afghanistan even if it doea 
lead to a Soviet millury pulkxit. 

Thki is because die piivaie agree- 
ment between Washington ttidMeacow 
came only after they sent large 
amounu of weapona to dieir dienu in 
Afghanistan in recent weeka, thus ena- 
bling die factiona to continue die dvil 
war after the Soviet forces leave, offi- 
cials in Geneva say. 

On Wednesday, Senaur Gordon J. 
Humphrey, after returning from a visit 
to Pakisun, said die guerrillaa were 
being resupplied on a substantially 
greater scale than In the past. The New 
Hampshire Republican, who is a lead- 
ing Congressional backer of the guer- 
rillas' cause, also reported that the 
guerrillas are receiving new supplies 
of die Stinger anti-aircraft missile, 
which has proved effective against 
planes and heltoMtm. 

According to WHt German presa re- 



ports, the guerrillas are also receiving 
the French-West German Milan anti- 
tank rocket, which has not been sold 
outside NATO before. 

Earlier attempu by Pakistan to link 
a withdrawal agreement u> die instal- 
latkn of a coalition government in 
Kabul have been abandoned largely at 
die insistence of die Reagan Adminia- 
tratkm. whkdi considera a Soviet mill- 
ury pulkwt lu priority in the negotla- 
tiona,officUilasay. 

Instead, die participanu in die ne- 
gotiatkma have reached a vague agree- 
ment under which Diego Cordovez, die 
United Nauona mediator, will seek to 
promote a near political dlafcipie be- 
tween the Afghan factkms after a with- 
drawal agreement la signed. 

Anguish In UJ>ii. Debates 

The possibiUty that a United Nationa- 
sponsored agreement might do nothing 
to stop die fighting has prompted an- 
guished debate among senior United 
Natkna officials in Geneva and New 
York, according to some of these in- 
volved in die discussions. 

These officiala feared diat die United 
Natkxia wouM furdmr damage iu 
repuutkM if it is seen as sponsoring a 
wididnwal at die price of a wide^cale 
rearming of both factions diat alkms 
diem to continue the civil war. 

Many United Nations officials are 
also unhappy with die privau agree- 
ment between ttie superpowers to sus- 
pend further arms deliveries. 

The Seereury General's planned 
declaration opposing resumed arms 
deliveries is thus seen as a way of pro- 
tecting die United ^Nations against 
charges dut it has done little to end the 
civil war and may be be inaMM ^ 
worse. 

The mlllUry supply issue has proved 
die thoroiest yet in die current round of 
ne^tlations here. Originally, die Rea- 
gan AdniniRratkn wanted a formal 



agreement to suspend all weapons sup- 
plies between die United Sutes and die 
Soviet Union, or what became known 
as "negative symmetry." 

But Moscow rejected diis idea be- 
cause it direatened to inurrupt its 
Govemraem-to-Govemment agree- 
ment with KabuL 

But the two sides have now agreed on 
what is called "positive symmetry," 
which alkiws diem to continue supplies 
at equivalent levels, but with a private 
agreement dut dieae levels will be 
zero. 

"Positive symmetry does not mean 
continuing supplies," a United Nations 
official saM today. "That is die under- 
standing given die U.N." " 

Fears of a continuing dvU mq^lpw 
increased because die guerriHk HmOmr- 
ship has rejected any compromise with 
Kabul and is demanding die end of die 
Communist regime But United Na 
tiona negdtiatora here believe the guer 
rillas will become more flexible after 
the Soviet forces leave. They also say 
diat Moscow and Washington can prob- 
ably bring pressure on both skies to 
compromise and begin searching for a 
political solutkm. 

But a senior Pakistani official here 
took a different posltkm tonight, sug- 
gesting that die "moral issue" in die 
negotiations is not to end the war, but to 
decide "who is die legltimau govern- 
ment of Afghanistaa" 

Abdul Satur, die chief civil servant 
in die Pakistan Foreign Ministry, said 
tlut a United Nations-sponsored agree- 
ment couM not promou peace in Af- 
ghanistan when it Is clear dut political 
power i» held by a government re- 
jected by most at die people 

His remarks appear to imply that the 
guerrtUas have die right to continue 
fighting if die Conunuaim Kh Kalwl 
refuae u hand d^ power. 



Carlucci 
arrives 
in India 
for talks 

New. Oalhl ruSB. _ US: 
DututBk Om t v tf tHar 
Cuiued Monday 
wiUi his Indian countar- 
part talks a US oOiaal 
■aid would focus oa tfaa 
impact on Soutii Asia of 
tti* probabta withdrawal 
of SovtM oocupauon 
troopa fnm A£gliaiustaii. 

A US diplomat, who 
tpokt on condition ha oot 
M idantifiad. aaid the 
main aim of Cariucci's 
visit was to discuss the 
ahift in "the no.4tracegic 
aquation" following 5m 
projectad withdrawal 
oom Aighailisttn at 
U5.0OOSaviat 
Qnopa. 

A few boun beibre Car- 
lucd's amvai, ezpioaiona 
and a Sn damaged the 
American centre m the 
heart of tlie Indian capital 
yeaterday. 

US Pal>lie Aflkire offi- 
cer Jamae MeGiniey said 
the Sre could have baea 
caused aoddeataily by 
woriuDSB 00 tiie top Ooor 
of tiia aiz^storay buildtag 
that houaaa a Unu^wi 

the US '"thriaM i ii i i 
centre. 

AMdMT en^Msy oiB- 
cial said ttiare were tlirea 
■zploeions as the Sre 
broke out. Docens of fii*. 
Sshten rwarmed 
tlirougii the modan 
Slase-sheatlied buildinr 
to extinguish the blaze. 

The spokeeman said he 
did not believe the explo- 
sions were connected with 
Carlucd's «wt Delhi p*. 
Urn had ne eeomeat «■ 
the cause of the fiie. 



Bangkok Post 
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Exit Caril for iUliliiii fliaiM 



Feb. 24. 1988 The Wukdelphia Ir.OL-i.'^r 



A eM4 tint appears » imnride 
fw tta evacuMioa of Afghan offl' 
<^ ia tta ewMt flf • SoiM niil- 

Yoilt4MiMtf 'OTUHMMiM' tMM tBi ' 

Tte oMk 3 br 5 toetaa. bean 
ttie title "Permit for fecial 
Evacuatian" and Is ie^rtated 
with a red star and a hanuDer and 
sicicle It is prtued im Russian on 
one side and Persian on Che other. 

The card is "oatensibiy to be 
used by higbfanldng Communist 
and Afghan official on the occa- 
sion Soviet troopa be withdrawn 
from Afghanistan," said Ludmilla 
Thome, a Soviet specialist. 

Ms. Thome said she received a 
copy of the card from an Amer- 
ican friend who said he had re- 
ceived it from Afghan insurgent 
forces on a visit to Peshawar, 
Pakistan, where the insurgents 
have th^ hewlquamrs. 

The esri beftaa with the word. 
"Comrwla^" unmm bjr a Maak 
space, where tM rmmi of tiie 
holder can be inserted, and camte* 
ues. "is granted the rlgbtaf wgrn- 
cM evacnuien air and laad 
traaapait, wWi mmtm at 




Afghan (ffi^iakr^oitedly selling 
homes and sending kmiMes abroad 



all privileges for receiving a place 
tQ live aadlaad arrival. " 

"ntai IS msmA by men for 
the signature of "a pmm Bi au- 
thority" and a "date of issue" 
The official stamp of the Embassy 
of the "U-S-S-R. in the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanisun" appears 
on the botuim portion. 
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Annual Survey of 
Afghan War far 1987 



By Marc Kaufman 

IMMW staff Wnur 

NEW DELHI — Leaders of the So- 
viet-backed Afghan government are 
beginning to sell their homes and 
send their families abroad amid 
growing indications that a Soviet 
troop withdrawal will be^n soon. 
v/mmA dif^iBftte «mm md 
here y«mt^. 

Some senior Afghan ComatuBist 
Party and government lea^rs have 
sought refuge in socialist countries. 
Eastern bloc diplomats have re- 
ported, and rumors of such ^^r- 
tures are all around Kabul. 

The sources also said that Soviet 
troops had stopped patrolling some 
of the main Afghan highways they 
had kept open for years, leaving the 
job to the Afghan military. And there 
have been unconfirmed reports that 
Afghan troops are beginning to take 
up important defensive positions 
around Kabul. 

In addition, the sources said, the 
royal palace in Kabul is being pre- 
pare for ft possible return of the 
forawr king. Zahir Shah, whom the 



Afghan government and some resist- 
ance groups would like to see in- 
stalled as the bead of a coalition 
government. Zahir Shah has been 
living in exile in Italy since be was 
overthrown in 1973. 

While the Soviets and the Afghan 
government apparently are prepar- 
ing for a withdrawal, the sources 
said. mujaheiUin resistance fighters 
have stepped up their attacks ia Ka- 
bul and seemed to be maata iB tba 
valleys north of the capi^. 

In Kabul, there were rwpom trf U 
major explosions im weak. iiietod> 
ing sevend io^ ^ Soviet 



sskl.-'«MM#ie4Ni tram a large m- 

'bMBk' 

SbvM troops moved into Afghani- 
stan in 1979. and there are now an 
estimated 1 15,000 Soviet troops inside 
the country. The mii/oAeddin have 
carried on an increasingly success- 
ful guerrilla war against the Soviets 
and their Afghan allies, with sub- 
stantial aid from the UniMd 
for the last few years. 



- Negotiations to end the Soviet mi I i- 
tary presence have been going on for 
years under U.N. auspices. The next 
round begins March 2. and Soviet 
leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev has said 
that if an agreement is reached by 
March IS, Soviet troops will be^ 
leaving by mid-May. 

No arrangements have yet been 
made for an interim government in 
Kabul after the withdrawal, and the 
mit^/Mddfn have rejected any fp»- 
posals that wom ym» m <emmm 
CMifflnnist govMMiit iMKb * 
stantiai role. 

The manbtg <tf nwiaiaam for&m 
is the Pujsbir «Dd the Logar Val- 
leys to the north and northeast of 
K^nl mif be a prelim toa nmcert- 
«d mm^moa the Savim have be- 
gan wmm cto ^p^mm mmm 
said. • 

Tfeiti mm 1^ Gorbachev an- 
nottsesed l^t Soviet troops would 
begin withdrawing from Afghani- 
stan by mid-May. the sources added, 
the Soviet ambassador to Afghani- 
stan. Padel Mozhaev. had a serious 
bean anaek HewK to iim.' 

cow. 



All innual survey by Agency 
Afghan Press Pakistan shows that 
casualties increased by 10.7% in 
the 8th year of the A||^an dw. 
During Mujahideoi OfKerations 
and clashes against the occupying 
forces 9,217 Soviet-Afghan sol- 
diers died, 52% being Soviets. 

The nuiBtHsr of Mujahtdeen 
casualties was 2,059 martyred 
(4% increase on 1986) and 3,158 
injured. 4,781 ofHcen and sol- 
diers of the Afghan Army 
defected to the Mujahideen (35% 
inaease on 1986). On the other 
hand, 1,913 Aghan Army soldiers 
surrendered to die Mujahideen 
and the number of deseners from 
the Afghan Army is much greater 
than this. 

In 1987, the Soviets lost 251 
planes and 211 helicopters (3007o 
increase on 1986). Also, 813 
tanks and armored {x^ssanel car- 



riers were demoyed, as well as 
1,262 oil tankers, supply trucks 
and military vehicles. The 
Mujahideen captuml 257 hwavy 
machine gtins, cannons and other 
heavy weaponry, and 8,128 
automatic rifles. 

An estimated number of 22,294 
Afj^m tiviBffiis were martyred, 
90% being women, children and 
old men, while 24,671 civilians 
were seriously injured. Ttit ym 
saw the destruction of 2,622 
houses, gjosques and places of 
religious significance. The second 
largest Afghan dty of Qandahar 
took the brunt of destruction and 
u major part of the dty is now in 
ruins. In Kabul, Mujahideen 
operaUcMlB w«re stepped up from 
1986. 

A significant event which took 
place in 1987 was the Mujahideen 
operations inside the USSR. 



Gofl^aratlve prices of goods in Kabul: AICMB #84 



Item 




Last Year 


Current 






Af s . 


Afs. 


Mutton 


/kg. 


280 


550 


Beef 


/kg . 


250 


280 


Sugar 


/kg. 


30 


80 


Potatoes 


/7 kgs. 


130 


220 


On ion 


/7 kgs. 


120 


240 


Rice 


/7 kgs. 


soo 


800 


Edible Oil 


/17 kgs. 


2 , '0 0 0 


2,500 


Petrol 


/litre 


IH 


30 


Diesel 


/litre 


!*♦ 


1«+ 


Bread 


/piece 


6 


6 


Dried Milk 


/pierce 


700 


900 



March 1988 



Year 
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Soviet Defectors Relate Afghan Trauma 



By ERIC LICHTBLAU, Times Staff Writer 

Europe, which conducted the hear- 
ings. "And we will bring to freedom 



WASHINGTON -Two Soviet 
defectors Wednesday offered a 
rare glimpse of life in the Red 
Amy in Afghanistan in hopes of 
gaming political asylum in the 
West for several hundred other 
SoAnet soldiers thought to have 
deserted or been captured by the 
Afghan rebels. 

Their Capitol Hill testimony de- 
scribed the daillu^onroent ti»t led 
them to flee their aangmnffits in 
:he Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
sun. Many members of Congress, 
meanwhile, are trying to pressure 
the Reagan Administration mto 
setting up a "defector pipeline" to 
encourage disaffected Soviet sol- 
diers to seek U.S. asylum. 

"Having Soviet soldiers defect- 
ing in large numbers and telling 
their stories in the West will put 
substantial pressure on the Soviets 
to withdraw," said Rep. Don Ritter 
( R- Pa. ) . a member of the Commis- 
sion on Security and Cooperation in 



hundreds of young men who most 
likely face punishment or death if 
thecf are forced to return to the 
Soviet Union." 

The governmental caaamarim 
was formed in 1976 to monitor 
compliance with the Helsinki hu- 
man rights agreemenu signed by 
the United States, the Soviet Union 
an4 34 other nations in 1975. 

In a moving statement at the 
hearing, a Soviet electrician. Igor 
Kovalchuk. described his frustra- 
tion and d^ression over being 
"sucked into a huge bloody whirl- 
pool" of violence as a Soviet sh»p- 
shooier in Afghanistan. 

Kovalchuk, 27, said that growing 
up m the city of Kharkov, "I was 
taught to believe that our system 
was the best and the most humane 
in the entire world, while Ameri- 
cana were egotistical oqil^tm of 
other people, who want to take 
over the world and keep it in their 



own hands." 

But after being drafted to fight in 
Afghanistan, Kovalchuk said, he 
began to grapple with questions 
about MThy the Soviets were there. 
He quoted a Soviet officer as telling 
his troops: "Stop your bab- 
bling. . . . American mercenaries 
are on the territory of Afghanistan 
and it is our duty to get them out of 
there, understand?" 

Kovalchuk told commission 
members he "SMdted dope," cried 
to himself and sometimes closed his 
eyes when shooting someone at 
close range. 

Finally, after a small girl was 
killed by his unit, Kovalchuk de- 
cided to escape in 1982, he said. He 
joined and fought with the Afghan 
resistance and four years later won 
asylum in Canada. 

Similarly, Sergei Busov de- 
scnbed "the lying, the thievery, 
the servility and the cruelty" that 
he said prompted him to flee the 
Soviet army for the foothills of 
Afghanisun in October. 1983. 

Ludmilla Thome, a Soviet hu- 
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man rights specialist in New York 
who helped gain asylum for Koval- 
chuk. Busov and 12 others, said 
that several hundred Soviet sol- 
diers, either defectors or held cap- 
tive by the resistance movement, 
want to leave Afghanisun for the 
West. 

Lawmakers on the commission 
told Thome that they would en- 

ceedings for woura-fae owltors 
and setting up a communication 
network to let Soviet soldiers know 
their options for asylum. 

A Sute Department official said 
later that the Administration sup- 
ports free choice for Soviet soldiers 
who do not want to return to their 
homeland and acUvely aids ^oae 
who may want to come to the West 

But Sen. Gordon J. Humpteey 
(R-N.H.) called such assertions 
"sheer hypocrisy" and told com- 
mission members that the U.S. 
record of "failure" in aiding defec- 
tors is "disgraceful" and "intolera- 
ble." Others also charged the Ad- 
ministration with dragging its feet 
on the defector question— perhaps 
for fear of (b»afiiU! negotiations 
for a Soviet wHMevttaL 

lA Times 3/Z4 
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From the Editor: 

After 6 years of negotiations, the 
Geneva agreements have been signed; 
Soviet troops will go home, to re- 
turn, it is hoped, only as tourists. 
What remains to be done in Afghani- 
stan, unfortunately, will make the 
Geneva talks seem like a fireside 
chat. The FORUM will continue to 
bring you all the news that fits 
with the hope that action will re- 
place speculation so we can return 
to larger print. In the meantime, 
get out your lenses. 

Recently we spoke to Yuri Gankovsky, 
the specialist on Afghanistan at the 
Soviet Inst, of Oriental Studies, part 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow. Dr. Gankovsky, reportedly, 
was against the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan (being an historian) & 
has been advising the Soviets to 
get their troops out of Afghanistan 
for a long time. He gave us the im- 
pression that he hoped they would 
never go back, regardless of what 
went on inside the country - but- he 
said it is impossible to guess what 
might happen. 

He said that the USSR probably had 
only 12 real scholars on Afghan af- 
fairs, but dozens of "experts," sta- 
tistics not unfamiliar here. He 
hopes the Afghans can get their act 
together without more bloodshed but 
he is not sanguine about the pros- 
pects . 

He promised to send us an annotated 
bibliography of the books his Insti- 
tute has published about Afghanistan. 
We'll hope to have it for a future 
issue. 

Our thanks to everyone who sent 
us clippings, cartoons ot news. 
Please continue. The deadline 
for the next issue is 6/15. 



Transition 

. *The only common predictlonamong officials at the 
State Department and intelligence agencies is that 
Najibullah, the Soviet-backed leader of Afghanistan, 
is unlikely to retain power for more than a year after 
the Soviet forces leave. Beyond that, there is ample 
speculation. 

An official who studies Afghanistan for the United 
States Information Agency said the guerrilla com- 
manders would want to hold on to the territory they 
now control, and, he said, "You might have continuous 
squabbles" among them. The United States wants to 
discourage such fragmentation. But having supported 
the guerrillas in their bloody eight-year struggle for 
self-determination, the United States is not about to 
impose its preferences on the country now, American 
officials said. 

In accords signed this month, the United States and 
the Soviet Union agreed to refrain from interference 
in the internal affairs of Afghanistan. But as Soviet 
troops prepared to withdraw, Western diplomats in 
Pakistan reported last week that tons of Soviet sup- 
plies, including arms and ammunition, were still 
being flown into Kabul. And Mr. Reagan declared, 
"We will continue to support the mujahedeen for as 
long as the Soviets support the Kabul regime." The 
rebel leaders, who did not sign the agreement, have 
vowed to fight to oust Mr. Najibullah. 

The shape of any future Afghan government de- g 
pends on whether it is formed through negotiation or * 
more war, officials say. Diego Cordovez, the United v 
Nations official who negotiated the agreements on H 
Soviet withdrawal, has a mandate to help the Afghan 5 
people try to put together a government representing ^ 
all elements of the Afghan nation. But there is no 
guarantee he will succeed, given the intense hostility -r, 
between the Kabul Government and the mujahedeen. 2 
Another possibility, according to American offi- ^ 
cials, is that the rebel leaders may put together a 
provisional government as a rival to the one in Kabul, i: 
They, might set up such a government in another Af- ^ 
ghan province, like Kandahar in the south or Paktia in ^ 
the east, to conduct the next phase of the struggle, 
with the hope of eventually replacing the Government 2; 
in Kabul, the officials said. 2 
This alternative assumes that the guerrillas can s 
forge a political structure of their own. If they cannot, 
the guerrilla commanders might go their separate ^ 
ways, and the shape of the next government would < 
then be determined by the outcome of the fighting be- 
tween the Kabul Government and various rebel 5 
groups. Finally, American officials said, there might ■ 
be a coup in Kabul as the Soviets withdraw, and the « 
leader of the coup could negotiate with the rebel lead- ■ 
ers, regardless of whether they have formed a provi- 
sional governments 
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Arming Afghan Guerrillas: 
A Huge Effort L^ l^ 



ByROIERTPEAR 



AiMlMitmion officials cite their 
Mqiport of the ipierrillas as a success 
for President Reagan's policy of help- 
ing indigenous gnx^ resist Commu- 
nist-supported regimes in regional con- 
flicts. But many officials were initially 
reluctant to provide vigorous support 
for the Afghans, fearing that it might 
unrealistically raise their hopes for a 
military victory or provolce Soviet re- 
prisals against Pakistan, the main con- 
duit for aid to the guerrillas. 

Stansfield Turner, who was Director 
of Central Intelligence under President 
Carter, said some intelligence profes- 
^sionals believed the United States 
«^ld be putting money into "a hope- 
less cause." 
Fred C. Ilcle, an Under Secretary of 
. Defense from 1981 to February of this 
year, said that in the first three or four f 
years of the Reagan AdmihiMration, 
"there was a general shyness and hesi- 
^tation, a reluctance to malte a more 
concerted effort, to provide more in- 
struments and tactics to freedom fight- 
ers in AfjKhanistan." 

In October 1984, Congress passed a 
resolution saving. "It would be indefen- 

September J^lj^:^.;^ / cl^ir^S^h'^';^^ IK 



WASHINGTON, April 17 - 
With help fnrni China and many 
Moslem nations, the United States 
led a huge intemational operatlbn 
over the last eight years to arm 
the Afghan guerrillas with the 
weapons they needed to drive the 
Soviet Army from their country. 

The operation is one of the big- 
gest ever mounted by the C(;ntral 
UMeWgence Agency, according to 
Amnrtean officials and foreign 
dlgtomus. It dwarfs AMMffcan ef- 
fsrtttsaid the Nican^twrnrebels, 
but iu detatti ane nwch less 
widefy itMNni tec BUM te-~4Reowh 
lered IMtle oppniNMiltfOaNefesii. 

CosiTot«i«IMiM 

indeed. CongmM mm isemim' 
a% pri it K ii g m C.l^ mm 

paitaieiM to imv^ more tampon 
for Qtt S^^fMt fftHflXbi0t, wttB' 
ItR^ed atMt Witt nMNdy inef- 
fective weapons until ibey got 
Stinger antiaircraft missiles in 



missiles to shoot down armored 
Soviet helicopter gunships, and as 
a result, the guerrillas and their 
supply caravans have been able 
to move with much less fear of 
beM% attacked from ttie air. 

As A^hiRistan and three otiier 
MlfRed agreements last 
for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops, these de- 
tails of the supply operation 
emerged from interviews with 
members of Congress and offi- 
cials at the White House, intelli- 
gence agencies, the Defense De-. 
partment, the State Department 
and the Office of Management 
and Budget: 

<IArming the r^i^ hM cost the 
United Sta^ more than U billion 
over eight years, althou^ the 
exact amo^ts of a^pra|»iati»is 
are secret hccaine die opnnation 
is not irfneiatly aclinowledged by 
Washington. The program has 
had strong bipartisan support in 
Congress throughout. 

<IThe Government of Saudi Ara- 
bia has generally matched the 
United Stales financial contribu- 
tions, providing money in a joint 
fund with Washington to buy hun- 
dreds of Stingers for the Islamic 
guerrillas even though Congress 
would not permit such sophisti- 
cated weapons to be sold to the 
Saudis ttemsehres. In addition, 
several wwMthy Saudi princes, 
moUvMed a sense of religious 
duty and sdlidarity, gave cash 
contributions to the guerrillas. 

•ITennessee mules have made 
an invaluable contribution to the 
guerrillas' campaign, transport- 
ing tons of equipment, food, cloth- 
ing and medical supplies across 
the frontier from Pakistan Into 
Afghanistan. Hub R. Reese Jr. of 
Gallatin, Tenn., who runs what he 
describes as the world's largest 
mule tivdii^ «nd wiftlin compa- 
ny, said in tiw MR year he (te- 
livered TM mutes to an Army 
base in Kentucky for sMpmem to 
Pakistan. 
IChina. which has a short bor- 
•oler with Afghanistan, "worked hand In 
ghrve with the United Slates ' in sup- 
^Ijying the guerrillas with rocket 
4a|unchers and other weapons, accord- 
ing to a military officer who served ai 
Me Americani Emi»ssy in Beijing. But 
jHan, i«4»teh olten portrays itself as a 
•i^der of the tslamic world, provided 
vfry Ihnited, iMermitteni support to 
the ^rrillas. who call themselves 
nrnjlahedeen, or "holy warriors." 



but not enough to advance their cause 
of freedom." 

The measure had been inircxluced 
"two years earlier by Senator Paul E. 
Tsongas, a lit)eral Massachusetts 
.Democrat. Senator Malcolm Wallop, a 
, conservative Republican from Wyo- 
• ming. wrote in 1984 that "the only oppo- 
' sit ion to the resolution has come essen- 
tially from the CI A. and the Depart- 
ment of Stale " 

, Senator Gordon J. Hutnpln'ey, a New 
Hahtpshire Repui»lta'imr' who is chair- 
. man of the Congressiotial Task Force 
on Afghanistan, said in an imerview 
Jhis week, "The C.IJK.. was very reluc- 
tam in carrying out its responsibilities 
for the longest time " But he and other 
lawmakers gave tine agency high 
marks for running a much more effi- 
' cient operation m.the last couple of 
vears. 

Inferior Arms in Early Program 

What follows is a history of thai 
operation, as described by people who 
supervised ii or followed it closely. 

More than 30.000 Soviet troops 
moved into Afgliat^tan, with piapes 
and tanits, in tlw last week of Decem- 
ber 1979. On Jan. t, 1980, the Soviet 
Government newspaper Izvestia 
charged that the Central Intelligence 
Agency was "directly involved in train- 
ing Afghan rebels in camps in Paki- 
stan." The State Departmem refused 
to Qomfnent. 

In mid-February of 1980. Egypt's De- 
feiae Minister. Lieut. Gen. Kamal Mas- 
sif All, said liis country was^ffifniiflgr 
Mglhans \n ftuerrtWa warfare and I 
siouVd ^nd them back lo ihetr home-\ 
\aeA to \\^\ agamsv the SovVet-toactwiV 
tidMemment M about the same Ume; 
lis weeks alter the Soviet intervention 
tafan. White House officials said 
>#nttaent Carter had approved a "cov 
^cperatkm ' to supply the guerrillas 
^^iStt small arms of Soviet cnaign. In 
Kalashntkov ak-47 automatic 



For five years, American officials 
provided the guerrillas with weapons 
des^ned and manufactured by the 
Soviet Union or other East Bloc coun- 
tries so they could deny that the United 
Slates was supplying suc»» assistance. 
They could maintain that the guerrillas 
had raptured the weapons from the Af 
ghan Government or from Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan 

But (hat strategy created immense 
problems for the guerrillas "For most 
of the first five years of the war the 
mujahedeen lacked any effective an- 
tiaircraft or long-range weapons." said 
Alexander R. Alextev of the Rand Cor- 
poration, an expert on Soviet affairs 
who has analyzed the war in Afghani- 
stan under a Pentagon contract. 

"Despite the presence of vastly su- 
perior weapons in Western arsenals," 
he said, "the resistance was supplied 
primarily with IWOs vintage antiair- 
craft machine guns that were hardly a 



match for ine neavtiy armored andl 
deadly Soviet gunship helicopters. On! 
liie ground, the rebels' main Ipng-ran^! 
w^at was the Soviet-model 82-mll- 
limeter «iO|«<r. not known for either 
sufwrtor rripNir accuracy. As a re- 
So^s enjtiyed virtually un- 
^MMWed dominanee ill the 

First Reagan EffvH Faito Short 

When Mr. Reagan took office in 
January 1981, his appointees were told 
that support for the Afghan guerrillas 
was the most significant covert opera- 
lion being conducted by the C.I.A. 

In the fall of 1982. the President de- 
cided to increase (he quality and quan- 
tity of arms supplied to the insurgents. 
In Decemt>er, the agency was ordered 
to provide them with bazookas, mor- 
tars, grenade launchers, mines and re- 
coilless rifles. Bui guerrillas on the bat- 
tlefield said they saw no dramatic im- 
provement in the flow of arms. 

Andrew L. Eiva, chairman of the 
Federation for American Afghan Ac- 
tion, a private group that lobbies for 
military aid to the insurgents, said that 
through 1984 they were still getting 
weapom^ retotiveljr poer ^wtt^. like 
Me ^NhiimfiKMM' mm^ »m the 
Wvim M/m-l iMittMmvft niiflsite. 
EVen when they got good weapons, like 
the 12.7-millimeter heavy Soviet ma- 
chine gun known as tiie Dashaka. they 
did not get nearly enough ammunition 
to defend titemseives against Soviet 
helicopters, according to Mr. Eiva, who 
was an Army infantry officer in the 
Green Berets in the I970's. 

In the fall of 1983, Representative 
Charles Wilson, Democrat of Texas, 
started a campaign to supply the guer- 
rillas with a more effective anliair- 
crafi weapon. "Opposition to the 
Stinger was so great that we had to set- 
tle for something less than a missile," 
he said, recalling that even William J.j 
Casey, the Director of Central inteiii- 
gence. would not push for Stingers. 

At the end of 1983. Mr. Wilson per- 
suaded his colleagues to provide S49 
million for weapons, and much of it 
went for a powerful 20-millimeter an- 
tiaircraft gun imde by a Swiss compa- 
ny, Oeriiken, The guerrillas began to| 
gel the automatic cionaa in-faite 1984, 
Mr. Wilson said in«n MWervieiir. 

In January tfllS, CongreM fc^med 
the Task Force an Afi^nn^Mn to 
vestigate the autrrittM' ncadt and to 
put more pr^mti^ on the Administra- 
tion. 

A turning point came in April 1985^ 
when Mr. Reagan signed a classified 
order clarifying the goals of the covert 
operation. One goal was to get the 
Soviet troops out of Afghanistan "by all 
means available," it said. That decla- 
ration eventually cleared the way for 
the C.I.A. to supply Western-made 
weapons to the guerrillas. 

The budget for the covert operation 
more than doubled, to S280 million in 
the fiscal year 1985 from $122 million in 

1984, according to members of Con- 
gress. In 1985, the guerrillas goP their 

I first effective surface-to-surface weap- 
ons, 107-millimeter multiple itx:ket 
launchers made in China. They have a 
range of about five miles, so the guer- 
rillas eoM on Soviet and Afghaai 
Government installations from a safe 
distance. 

Nevertheless, according to Mr. Alex- 
lev, 1985 was "the bkxxliest and most 
difficult year of the war for the muja- 
hedeen " After Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
became the Soviet leader in March 

1985. Soviet forces dramatically in- 
creased the number and intensity of 
their attacks on the guerrillas and the 
civilian population, he said. The offen- 
sives continued into the spring of 1986. 

In February 1986, in his State of the 
Union Message, the President seemed 
to step up America's commitment to 
insurgent forces in the third world. 
Paraphrasing a line from the Tsongas 
resolution passed by Congress in 1984, 
he said: "You are not alone, freedom 
fighters. America will suppon you with 
moral and material assistance your 
right not just to fight and die foi fiee- 
dom, but to fight and win freedom. ' 

For several months, conservative 
groups suppming the guerrillas had 
harshly criticized John N. McMahon, 
who was OcfiHfy Director of Central In- 
telligence, oif m grelMd mit he was 
blockii^ efforts to send Stifi^ to db 
guerrillas. In early mmM tin, Mr 
Reagan a ppmveddiMveryiNtStieh mis- 
siles. 

At about the same time. Mr 



McMahon, who had served 33 years 
with the agenc>. resigned for what he 
described as "personal reasons." He 
said his resignation was not "an ex 
preaidon of discontent with the Piesi 
dent's piiMcies." 

The first Stinger was used in Af- 
ghanistaBOB Sept. 2S. 19116; the missile 

Soviet Ml 24 helicopters were (te- 
st ruyed by the new weapons on the first 
day ot their use in Afghanistan. Since 
then, according to American officials, 
the fuerrillaa have diot down at leatt 

In 1986. the insuigents got two olher 
types of portable antiaircraft missiles, 
the Briiish rnadt Biowpipt -iiid the 
Ameriran-made Redeye. Bi>t neither 
was 4s ef fec thw m> the Staler 

We were startled by the success of 
the Stingers. M' Wilson said Senator 
Humphrey added. ' It's rare that one 
weapon can transfoim a situation so 
ratHt^ally.' 

THE NEW YORK TJAfgS 

APRIL 18. im 



John Ounatan, fonner British army of- 
Boer, now a free-lance rqjorter and pho- 
tographer, recently returned from a visit 
to the camtmt areaa of A^^hamttaa, 
n^mheolmmvdtbefmbetwmtStmet 
and am/tbeihett fiJKei. Ha repmt on the 
use ofStttger ntiaaks by the mujahedeen 
is one of a aeriea of reports on the war he 
has written for * *7rt/7gff ^^''■^ * ^''^^ 



TprmnioaY (awast 
p. 54; Oct. 29, 1984, pp. 38, 40 and 44). ^ 

DiPtOYMiNT 

< • « When the Stinger missiles were first de- 
ployed operationally in October. 1986, 
mujaheiieen gunners claimed they were 
0eiM0fktg at least one aircraft each day. 

: A y«tr tittr, the miasiBi ohvioti^y we» 
<titf' dfbetiPe despite iS^M ^mttetme^ 
sures, although the number of aircraft 
claimed by the missile gunners has de- 
clined considerably. The mujahedeen gun- 
nels stiU claim a 65-70% kill rate per 
missile launch, although the number of 
launch opportunities has declined due to 
changes in Soviet opmting techniques. 
Ab^t 0m aifen* pw *o* « a good 
estimate of Sovief tosaes at present. . . - 

After each mission into Afghanistan, 
the launch teams return to their pickup 
point to oe deoneted by U. S. and Paki- 
stani ofliciais and to f^eiwiw thu.tiriw 
of the S^Rfers they tiave ilred for new 
misniea, Bach team is issued two new 
missiles for each empty tube, up to a max- 
imum of eight missiles. Three batteries 
are issued for each missile. The teams also 
receive one Stinger launcher. 

The mujahedeen missile teams are 
trained at a base in Pakistan, outside Is- 
lamabad. Training on the Stingers is per- 
formed by members of the Pakistani 
Inter-Setj^oei iM^gmce (ISI) Director- 
ate General of the Pakistani military. ISI 
is the agency through which the U. S. 
Central Intelligence Agency funnels ail 
military aid to the Afghans. 

ISI Stinger instructors attend a six- 
month course ui tfw U. S. ftlt^M's 
fiMces idse are •qiApint «M the missile, 
ti. ^''tflifntttois aia» are stationed at the 
base to ensure the ^Mi^ud trwiing is 
maintained. 

Operational deployment of the Stingers 
was at first limited by fears that some 
might be captured by the Soviets, or that 
the Afghan air force might fly retaliatory 
Strikes *i0m border villain inskie Paki- 
stan. 

Tie oMes were kept in the border 
areas during late 1986 and early 1987, at 
least partly at the insistence of the Paki- 
stanis. Bombing along the border was an 
almost daily occurrence at this time. 

The situation changed in mid- 1 987 
when Ahmed Shah Massoud, the mujahe- 
deen commander in the Pajshir area, re- 
cdved his Sfst ;&ingen. The missiies have 
n^'^seatBtfOoyed in the disunt north- 
em provinces of Afghanistan, near the So- 
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^MOfy, 300 SA^ers wefe allocated to 
the mujahedeen in 1986, with a fufther 
600 in 1987. A number of these were cap- 
tured in the first few months of their de- 
ployment Some were turned over to the 
Afghan military by mujahedeen com- 
naadm wbo took advantage of the Ka- 
M f0wmuiUMW't aamesty program, 
wMell i wdtt ttei gUMiiMu cash payments 
for swA weqxNM u ^gers and British 
supplied-Short BrMhen Hewpipe sur- 
face-to-air missiles. 

There have been continuing rumors in' 
both Pakisun and Afghanistan that ap- 
proximately 16 Stingers were sold to Iran 
in 1987 by commanders of the Islamic 
fm^mmtM &ctkm ttet>.i-Islami for 
apprmraia^y St million. This is denied 
1^ other mujahedeen leaders, who claim 
that the missiles, if they were obtained by 
the Iranians, were stolen from mujahe- 
deen units. Batteries for use with the 
Stinger missiles were found on board a 
boat operated by the Iran Revolutionary 
Guards in the Pamn Gulf on Sept. 21. 
1987. 

In ad^ion to the Stingers, about 300 
ftitiSh-suppKed Blowpipe missiles were 
imvided to the mujahedeen through the 
same channels as the Stingers. These ar- 
rived in AfghanisUn in early 1986, before 
the first Stingers were received. Training 
was the responsibility of the U. S., and the 
muhajedeen apparently new ^lined con- 
fidence in the we^xm. «liei a line- 
of-sght guidmeea^Mm aad is somewhat 
more compKca^ to operate than the 
Stinger. 

The kill rate of the Blowpipe was low 
in comparison to the Stti^m- md its use 
has been terminated. □ 
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CIA Opposed Stingers for Afghan Rebels 

Bv John WAinm nm/<i-iie u/,.*^ tK_ >^ .. ^ 



AVIATION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY 
April 4, 1988 



BfJOHN WAtCOTT 
Am TIM CUOBNGTON 

WAanNOTOW - The Reagan admiais- 
tmlon's most ambitious covert operation is 
increasliif pressure on the Soviet Union to 
withdraw from Afghanistan, yet the pro- 
gram encountered resiaance from a sur- 
prising quamr m cmm mrnme* 

Agency. 

Although William Casey, the agmeys 
late director, championed covert operatitHis, 
he and other high CIA officials deiayti for 
about a year giving tfae merrillas 
the weapon now &im«A'tm OMng the 
tide against tte Savim: the ^agn' anti- 
atecraft mi^. 

T*e story of how the administration, 
after a long debate, decided to send Sting- 
ers to Afghanistan in 1986 shows how the 
usually cautious State Department and Con- 
gress, which is habitually wary of secret 
wars, overcame CIA reticence to force the 
(^pioyment of the effective mlstiles. 
MUitaiy Quapnlre 
strangely, the OA retisted a move that 
tm eaaUed the AlghaB ^rrillas to create 
a iMH^ timgmm so costly the Soviets 
tali WMM^ (O^tA to begin withdrawing 
tlwtr lt5.0flO troops from Afghanistan by 
May 15. "We moved from a typical contain- 
ment approach in 1980 to the first case ever 
smce World War II of actually reversing a 
Soviet invasion," says Elie Krakowskl. the 
Pentagon's director of regional defense. 

President Jimmy Carter «Mttd ffliroort- 
ing the rebels in 1980. Mlf Si^ the 
Soviet move into AMaMM Hm Reagan 
admmistraticHi haft amwiM aid to about 
S600 milltoa a ytm, J«t «(»pBB|ram's auns 
werrot mair .^tl acteiinistration 
"mrla^m a presid^^i ^ecttve wly ia 



Officials say Morton Abramowitz. the Abramowitz and Uiuienmm» 4t\ 
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decide whether he was willing to pay an 
ever-increaiiaf mice to mm Swm tteops 
in AQrhaa^aa^^ - 

itet the OA fflo««d Gsadously-. It was 
wary of ^ov«*li« Swrtet retaliation against 
Pakistan, precipitating a superpower show- 
down, or establishing a long and complex 
supply train to the Afghans that 
actually hamper their fighting ability. 

The mujahedeen and their supporters 
lobbied for more effective missiles. In tfre 
middle of 1985. Pakistani President 2^: 
ul-Haq told a congressional delegation thac 
he thought the mujahedeen needed Stingers, 
according to sources who wert fOiMBL The 
CIA station chief in Isli^MMK 
attended the meeting, tela^^^mtrtm'is^^ 
CIA headparters. \m wmx f^gmey^ m- 
ctals (teiMed &> sit on it. iBtelligence 
^rcessay. 

Then, late in 1985. the State 
Department's Mr. Abramowitz returned 
from a visit to^Pakistan convinced that the 
mujahedeen needed Stingers. "Mort 
Abramowitz becane the proptment of Sting- 
ers," an intelUgence official recalls. 

Heat-SeeUng Guidance System 
The shoulder-fired Stinger, developed by 
General Dynamics Corp. in tte VMii 
weighs only 16 kUogrami. bat m imt- 
seeking guidance systan can hfflne la on 
aircraft up to 80 kilometers away. The 
Soviets lacked effective deirasesaeAtiitt the 
mia^, 

Smiw administration ofliciati say Mr. 



Terror Use of Afghan 
Rebel Missites Feared 



By ROBERTCTOTtt ana MICHAEL WWIS. ?*net Staff Writen 

mated to be worth WOO million, has 
also been filled. No cutoff in aid ia 



WASHINGTON-The U.S. 
weapons that many believe turned 
the tide against Soviet fofeii m 
Afghanistan-^SUnger anti-^pcntft 
m^tea>»are i»w causing "sertoui 
c(M)c«ra" that they will fall into the 
hands of Iranian or other terrorists 
when the Afghan war ends, sei^ 
U.S. officials said last week. 

Many hundreds, perhaps more 
than 1,000 Stingers have been 
shipped to the region since mid- 
1986 when the decision was made, 
under considerable congresakMiat 
pressure, to provide the weapon to 
Afghan moujahaieen, the Mialim 
guemllas fighting the Kabul gov- 
ernment and Soviet occupation 
troops. Between lOOand 200 Sting- 
ers are believed to be in guerrilla 
hands inside Afghanistan at pres- 
ent, and one U.S. official has sug- 
gested that there is the potential 
for 20% of them to be lost. 

Even a few Stingers in terrorist 
hands could pose great danger to 
civilian airliners. PorUble, shoul- 
der-launched Stingers that home 
in on the exhaust heat of jet aircn^ 
have been called "the perfect ter- 
rorist weapon." . . . 

AuthonUUve Administration of- 
ficials Saturday denied published 
reports that Stinger shipmenU to 
the Afghan guerrillas have be«i 
cut off in anUcipattm of a peate 
setUement being nego^ted. 

P'her sources said the entire 
1988 Stinger consignment has al- 
ready been delivered. The rest of 
the military aid conmgnment, esU- 



contemplated until a settlement ia 
achieved, sources enqihsuBaefl. 

"The Stingera not -mmk memft- 
hettun hjWKto {thoaa ia the weapons 
MMMiarior^ ttisarage lit Pakistan) 
we M get back, but the rest we 
have no control over" said Richard 
L. Armitage, assistant defense sec- 
retary for international security 
affaira. "It's been a concern bodi- 
ly, ' he added. 

In fact, according to a senior U.S. 
official, the danger that ia now 
causing anxiety here was a major 
reason why the CIA initially ob- 
jected to providing the unmnntia to 
the rebels. The Pentagon alae 
shared this fear and suggett«i^ 
the miatiles might be too compli- 
cated for them to handle. ; 

'Fanlastie Sttcecaa* 

However, the rebels proved ex- 
ceedingly adept in using the weap- 
ons. "They've had a fantastic suc- 
cess rate, averaging maybe one 
aircraft a day for the past year," 
one senior official said. "Withotft 
the Stinger, I doubt the Soviets 
would be leaving. I thinly thte 
weapon has turned the tite." 

Use of the ground-to-air missile 
is easier in Afghanistan than other 
areas for several reasons, he ex- 
plained. There are no friendly 
aircraft in the sicies. so identifica- 
tion of friend or foe is no problem. 
And the mountainous terrain fa- 
vors those with Stingers, because 
the rebels can get above the air- 
craft attacking in the valleys and 
because there are limited landing 
Places even for helicopters. 



imt^ory." ttm 

, — i time tnott^- 

hedeen actually go after the air- 
craft. They go to where the aircraft 
are based and taking off rather 
than wait for them to come to 
atuck," he said admiringly. 

U.S. officials hope that with the 
end to the Afghan conflict, t£» 
guerrillas v^U find little uae tar 
Stingers and may return them, or 
even trade them for more useful 
weapons such as light machine 
guns, in a "buy -back" scheme. 

The moujo/iedeen are now divid- 
ed among at least seven major 
groups. "Once the various factions 
fall to squabbling among them- 
selves— or once there's a coalition 
government, if that happens— ma- 
chine guns are going to be much 

more important determinants of 
political power than Stingers," on* 
source said. 

But Armitage said the Afghan 
guerrillas' affection for the Sting- 
ers means they will keep the 
weapons at least "in the near term. 
In the long term, we don't kiroKj". 
he^id, • . - 

Moreover, there are varioiis 
models of the Stinger. The basic 
'plain vanilla" model, one source 
said, needs two batteries to operate. 
Each battery has a one-year life 
expectancy, and the batteries are 
not readily available in the regioa 
Only the Saudis and the hmm 

could provide tim hesaid. 

But terroriiM haiw shown them- 
selves excellent Improvisers in 
such circumstances in the past, and 
U.S. officials knowledgeable about 
the Stingers fear that the weapons 
that won the war against the Soviet 
invadera will "turn around and 
bite " the United States and the 
West in the future. 

March 27, 1988 



WWte House meeting l ate in 1985. B ert 
Dunn, then the chief of the CIA's Near East 
operations division, said the Pakistanis 
opposed e<|uippiiir the ffit^tiWdaeB witli 
Stingers. 

The stalon^e ime semUng Stingers ta 
AtBhaaistn fioally broke in January 1986. 
when aiKMlier congressional delegation met 
Mr. Zla in Islamabad. The Pakistani leader 
said he had asked for Stingers and was 
turned down by the CIA. "Zla couldn't have 
been more clear that this was the one 
weapon tiie mujahedeen needed or they 
would be butchered. " Rep. James Courts. 
sRi^diteanKalls. 

Limited Number 

The Planning Coordination Group met 
again in Afghanistan in late February, and 
this time the CIA's Mr. Dunn, who earlier 
had claimed the Pakistanis opposed Sting- 
ers for the Afghans, said tiie CIA had "oo 
objection " to providing them, 36m^ «i» 
were present say. 

The Jotitt C^Mt ffememended to Presi- 
dent Ronald that Uie Afghans get a 
limited number of Stingers, officials say, 
and in April Mr. Reagan directed the CIA 
to supply the missiles. The administration 
notified Congress of its decision. 

But even the president's order wasn't 
enough to overcome the resistance from tlw 
CIA. which in May bought 50 Stingers fn« 
the Army but shipped them only as far as a 
secret warehouse in Virginia. Sixty daws 
later, when White Hoiae officiate asked 
where the missUes were, the CIA replied 
that Uiey hadn't bera shipped because they 
needed to be tested against a new defense 
that had appeared on a Soviet heUcopter 
shot down in Angola. 

The first Stingers finally arrived is a» 
mujahedeen camps at the end of te^iai*' 
mer of 1986. For tiieir omfmn^ mms, 
we Pakistanis insisted Que ttm of the prized 
weapons be delivered to a rabidly anti- 
AmericM group commanded by a pro- 
te^toW Iriaajic ftatoentaiist named 
(Mmma H^atyar. Pro-Westem resis- 
groups began to receive their allot- 
ments of Stingers a couple of montiis later. 

The new weapons lived up to their ad- 
vance billing. On Sept. 26, rebel forces 
dsiwted tiiree Hind helicopter euaships near 
MasradMd. WiSiasbt nacmtte. senior US. 
atttmis say, tiie ^sungers had a major 
effect on the war, improving the morale of 

the rebel forces and neutralizing the 
Soviets' air power. 

Among otiier things, U.S. officials say, 
the mujahedeen beg^ using the ^ingw ssi 
an offensive we^^ « tsme lltai haia't 
occurred to tte imijiti- dft me mimm. 
intelligent sources say, a rebel band took 
itt IWiflit to tiie Soviet air base at 
Qta^lim^ set up shop not far from tiie end 
of a» noiway, blasted a few Soviet planes 
as they tried to take off laden witii fuel and 
ammunition, tiien melted into the hills. 
Ineffective Tactics 
The Soviets have tried to defeat the 
Stingers by dropping parachute flares ai^ 
by flying at higher attitudes. Neither 
has proved effective. La^f^rBSu^, a cw- 
gressional delegatkm observed tiiat Soviet 
aircraft were flying so high tiiey sometimes 
bombed th^ own troops. 

"B» we^n has been effective enough 
UM. ^teials still worry about Its falling 
tee tl» wrong hands. The CIA demands 
tiiat rebels account for every missile fired 
and compare these counts with its own 
intelligence before issuing new missiles. If 
the war ends, officials fear that the 
mujahedeen might sell the highly prized 
weapons to Iran. 
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Zla looks beyond Qeneva 



4r « cwmpsMrfm/ in lilmabmi 

General Zia>ul Haque and his hand* 
picked civilian government has 
recovered from the initial shock 
foilowiag Gorbachev's February 
aamaweflieitt thai he is prepared to 
withdraw Soviet forces from Afghan- 
istan within 10 months (now reduced 
to 9). if the Pakistani and Kabul 
regimes sign the Gcacvs accord, 
l^VMUed^tiw t^ttid his govem- 
OMnt. by March 15. In the bargain he 
his secured validity for his civilian 
government from the opposition and 
enctonement of his policies which it 
had coosistcntiy wMA^ 
of^ontiefi prties were called to a 
two-day conference in Islamabad by 
, prime minister Muhammad Khan 
Junejo on March 5 for mnsuUations 
about the Afghan issue. 
The Soviet temnoa of Afghanistan 
ia Decenber 1979 made Pakistan a 
frontline Sute in the US strategy 
against the Soviet Union, and also 
brought a flood of refuses to 
FMcisun whkb over the years roehed 
the 3.5 miifioB mark. General Zla. 
capitalizing on these developments, 
agreed to play the US game of turning 
Afghanistan into a Soviet 'Vietnam'. 
As a result, massive US aid followed 
gmaf a new lease on iffie td the 
geaer^ who, until then was despised 
in the west US aid to Islamabad 
opened avenues of even better life for 
the officers of the Pakistan ataiy. la 
2Sa, ihcy found the greatest <MMtr 
of (h«r interests, on whom the Soviet 
invasion was a godsend. 
As refugees poured from Afghanistan, 
humanitarian aid flowed to PakistaM« 
enriching {MmMtePMt m-mA m 
retuwrn was chameiied tteoe«te m 
regime's machinery. 

The Afghan Jihad that began before 
the Soviet invasion also became 
relevant to the US's policy o f letting 
the Russians bleed. The Saudis and 
Gulf Shaikhdoms moved in with their 
millions to play their part in this 
citisade; iM the number of m^ti- 
deal $toupt fighting th« mmiim 
regime in Kabul mttititriled. ^ith their 
eyes on the future each donor propped 
up Its own group, but all used the 
cover of Islam to legitimize their 
divisive and subversive role in the 
strtigj^e. The OS aid for the ■jihatr 
peaked to about a billion dollars a 
year; this and much of the other aid 
too passed through the Pakistani 
authorities before reaching the mu/a- 
hideen. 

Despite, all rhe aid and interference 
the ordinary mujahid fought for his 
honour and for the glory of Islam. As 
the struggle raised the Soviet cost of 
occupation and ii became apparent 
that the continuation of direct occup- 
ation would eventually lead to the 
creation of a single powerful Islamic 
movement and an Islamic Slate, the 
rules of the game changed. The US 
was no more interested in bleetUng 
the Soviets lo the last Afghan*. No 
one wanted another Islamic State in 
the world to destabilize the bi-polar 
world. 

At the superpowers' summit in 
Washington last December. Gi)rba- 
chev pointedly asked whether Wa.ih- 
mgion really wanted to see ihc 
emergence of a government of 



muHahs TehnUKctyle' in K^ul with 
itf its n^eraissieas «i w^^uring 
OMOMMk Mtrf ntwwh i i* ; Ute spetd 

with which the US has moved to bail 
out the Soviets without having to 
suffer the humiiiumn ofdd&at, pcM 
to the (^venHKc of superpower 
i<WH«m.%tdni is to deny the fruits 
of the struggle to the genuine 
mujahideen. Further rewards to the 
Zla regime depend on how nSMty 
they play their act in the dnHna, 

ThcSewcl occupation has devastated 
Afghanistan, made five of the 18 
million people refugees, killed another 
1.2 million and left four tin)^ m 
many injunMi and ttmtimL ^^agf, 
no western government or media is 
raising the question of war reparations 
or putting the Sgviet leaders on war 
trials for their crimes against human- 
ity. Had the victims been Armei«lH» 
or Jews, the situation certainly wotiJd . 
have been difTcreni. 

There is no talk of di.smantling Soviet 
ba.scs either, no calls for the with- 
drawal of Soviet 'advisors' or their 
itti^Kkptei of arms btmg left behind 
for lAe limfll of t heir allies in Kabul; 
or the return of tens of thousands of 
Afghan children taken to Moscow 
for indoctrination. In its zeal to bail 
the Soviets out. the UN Human 
Rights Commission has even dis- 
covered, early this month, that the 
human rights situation has improved 
under General Najibullah; only a few 
weeks ago he was supposed to be 
killing his opponents in cold blood. 

TJw Zia-Junejo regime is concerned 
Siboui the fate of US aid when 
Pakistan will no more be a frontline 
State. The S4.02 billion US aid 
package, suspended last year for 
allegedly re-starting its nuclear pro- 
gramme, was restored only just before 
the Washington summit last Decem- 
ber to assure its hostuhat the US 
means business. And "only recently 
did the US assure Zia that it does not 
wi* to 'end aid to tlib mu/aMdten 
until the final phases of the Soviet 
troop withdrawal'. 

No \tm k the concOTi about the 
future government in Kiabul. The past 
regimes had laid claim to parts of 
Pakistan. Therefore, either a border 
demarcation between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan to be made part of the 
Geneva deal or the installation of a 
friendly regime in Kabul is what 
Islamabad is keen on. Further, it 
wants a settlement that would ensure 
the return of the 3.3 million refugees 
to Afghanistan. 

An Islamic State in Kabul is not 
General Zia's priority. Indeed, he is 
reacting to US policy needs to prevent 
such a development taking shape. If 
that happens, it will not only be a 
betrayal of the Afghan Muslims but 
also of the Muslims in Central Asia 
who have been inspired by the Jihad 
in Afghanistan. 

The major worry is how the mujahi- 
deen will react when the Geneva 
accord is signed. So far they have said 
that they will not accept any agree- 
ment which excludes their participat- 
ion and cunails their ability to use 
Pakistan as an operational base. 

Gulbadeen Hikmatyar. leader of 



Hizb-e Islami, has gone as far as to 
say that his group will comiaoc tu 
struggle until the marxist regime is 
removed, and will move their head- 
quarters either to Iran or inside 
Afghanistan if Pakistan gives in to 
Soviet pressure. 

8« General Zia docs not think that 
tm view is either generally shared or 
It is the last word from the mujahideen. 
(Ominously, the first rumbling, gf 
disagreement among the mujaktikm 
Mium — which the west is keen to 
U^^.-i" hu come from Professor 



Sibghatullah Mojaddadi who has 
made public his disapproval of the 
'fundamentalist' tilt.) Pakistan is 
placing its faith in the US and the 
Soviet Union to imfMCSs upon the 
in^iMdeeti that an interim govern- 
WMii is the best inducemem for 
refugees to return home. So far 
Washington and Moscow have re- 
fused to accept this argument totally. 
Botli wast m be sure that in the 
■'mm» %mkmm^ists' win be 
e&^aaied. ■ 
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Derailing 'Day One' 



William Safire 



Here if how our »at« Daput* 
ment's seem agreement to 
out the Afghan freedom fight- 
ers was stopped by the light and heat 
of pitiless publicity. 

Late in 1985, as the Reagan Admin- 
istraUon's foreign policy . makers 
were wading into tbe monus ai su- 
persecret mistaicea. Oxm Stat* De* 
panment funcUonarleii cotMjp « 
plan to accommodate Savim 
maads about withdrawal from Af* 
glMidatm. the key concessim: per- 
mit the Russians to continue arms 
shipments to its puppet Government 
while the U.S. cut off aid to the Mu;o- 
hedeen (affectionately known in 
Washington as "the Moodge"). 

A letter to the U.N. mediator was 
pr^red by Robert Peek, AriMfat 



Preventing a 
secret sellout 
of Afgbmis. 



Rapiwl and Charles Dunbar for the 
signature of our U.N. delegate, Ver- 
non Walters, to whom diplomacy is no 
fun unless it is covert 

The secret letter assured Moscow 
that upon the day its troop withdrawal 
began, "foreign interference" would 
stop — meaning that the CIA<chan- 
neled aid to the Moodge mH mm 
than a half-billion dollar* taumqNWfy 
Mch y«u>, would be ttrmiaated. 

11tlui ^fW»»iri(<ttir (wm an escape 
hatch reading "if all the elements of 
the accord are satisfactory") com- 
-nits the U.S. to be a guarantor of the 
agreement between the warring par- 
ties. It is known to insiders as "the 
Day One deal"; American aid to the 
Afghan resistance, but not Soviet aid 
to the puppet Kabul i^me, would 
stop on Day One of the yearlong 
Soviet troQO puUottt. (Diplomats like 
:o eair^t^ a ^ided agreement 
'asymmetrical.") 

Who knew about this asymmetrical 
Day One deal? The U.N. knew, and 
the Russians along with their Kabul 
puppets. But the hard-fighting 
Moodge didn't know; the United 
States Congress was not informed of 
the secret deal; it m&y be that m 
even the White House kne#. " 

State of^^ls claim privately that 
Sud McFarltne'f deputy at the Na- 
tional Security Council, Don Fortier, 
had been filled in, but he's dead now. 

"I'm puzzled by that," Mr. .McFar- 
lane tells me. "The cutoff agreement 
was a fundamental changiia peri^, 



iMt IBrn'trnt raised it with me.'l 
would have thought that George 
Shultz, who I saw several times a 
week, would have brought it to my at- 
tention. That something of this Impor- 
tance was proposed without the Chief 
Executive knowing is — well puz- 
zling." 

Doesn't puzzle me; IMS was the 
year of OM Reagan hand not knowing 
what tlM ««!!«• was doing. But in early 
IMS. the Russians in Geneva started 
to hold us to the understanding in the 
Walters letter, and the odor from this 
Day One dead fish began to rise. 

The cimservative 4*H club — Sena- 
tors Humphrey, Hecht, Hatch and 
Helms — began in Febraary to de- 
nounce the "indeceM'* iMHt sd»nw 
and to demand asfiwrs aen^ seoe^ 
conmutmenta hid been |^ to Mas^' 
cow on Afghanlstaa the majority lead- 
er. Robert Byrd, announced he would 
hold the I.N.'F. treaty hostage to a "fufl 
understanding" of the agreement 

Two powerful coiunuis by my New 
York Times Op-Ed colleague, A. M. 
Rosenthal, focused Washington's at- 
tentim on the incredible secret deak 
Even President Reagan, after a cou- 
pie of years in the datt. finally saw 
the caitraittctton between Moodge 
sellout and contra support; he said it 
was his understanding that aid to the 
Af ^an rebels would continue until ail 
Soviet troops were withdrawn. 

All this poUUcal heat and Op-Ed 
light overwhelmed the secret dealers. 
The State Department spokeswonum, 
goaded by Senator Humphfi^^ 
nounced that the U.S. wouMnat eod 
aid to the lifii^diedeen without a 
"symmetrtaa eessaUon of miliury. 
supplies to the regime in Kabul" the 
Day One deal was dead. 

Great chunks of fudge are being 
spewed out of the Fudge Factory to- 
cover its embarrassment "Tick- 
tocks" are bemg prepared to show 
how the Day One deal was bemg re<»- 
gotiated back at the NovembM* sum- 
mit meeting, and how a symmetrical' 
cutoff had been "expeoed" all along: 
Besides, we are told, the Moodge wiM 
surely defeat the well-armed Kabul, 
regime as soon as the Russians have 
gone, presumably with bare hands. - 

Unfortunately, this frantic posterior-., 
covering causes The New York Times 
to deplore the "pandering to O^gr^ 
sionai pressure to toughen itip i|^ 
terms"; Mr. Gorbachev's retreat, it 
says, must not be "put at risk by bar- 
gaining for cosmetic advantages. ' ' 

Accommodatlonists fret because the 
Soviet negotiator is understandably 
sore; we reneged on a secret deaL 
Heed the lesson in this watershed epi- 
sode: No secret deals repugnant to 
American values will be honored. Ti» 
only covenanu to be kept are the mm 
(ft^lid out into the open. ' Q , 
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C^dofldd s Best .^rtticle on .^kf^tuuustfto^ 



Aftm nvkwbtg himdnds of newspaper articles pubttshed across Canada, HCl Is pkased to give recopMom to what HCI eamUm M» »m mlOt on 
tl^' -fi^^^J^^lij^y^:^^^^^''''''^ *^ Tomm, mmtdfimA/glmdMUm in June. This article appeared In the Toronto Star. 



By Tita 0(M|te 

•1987 

YATTABAD. Afghanistan — By the time 
anyone hears the|>ianes it is too late. Within 
secofldi itae beerttfhnve almost completely 
destroycci dM vffllii. kmm t^bsmt half the 
population and teiving many wmttma. 

Where the villagers sat just a lew seconds 
before, there are now only grossly disfigured 
bodies among the scattered food and broken 
cups and plates. Some still cling to pieces of 
freshly cut bread. Injured goats and mules 
sprawl on tiwir sides kicking, trying to stand. 

As the two Soviei MiG jeis scream low over 
the ruined buiidinp sm4 fMitkk disappearing 
along the valley, the survivors of the sflMlB vil- 
lage of Yattabad in the Nangarhar province 
of Afghanistan are left with a choice: stay, 
without shelter or crops, or journey across the 
mountains to the refugee camps In Pakistan. 

After the 34 bodies have been buried and 
the wounded tended, the men gather to dis- 
cuss the situation. 

Tits woflwn ani ciiiidreii sit outside in the 
snow waiting for their decision. I sit with them 
— as an "unbeliever," a non-Moslem, I am 
barred from the meeting. 

I he only outsider m the house is a man 
called Noor Aii Khan. Since he deserted the 
Afghan army in 1982, he has made 25 trips 
back into his homeland from Pakistan, not to 
fight, but to act as a guide to the constant 
streauB of refugees fleeing the war. 

In fiwycatshehash^3«dhtmiiKiisof m«i, 
women and cMMren avoid the army patrols 
and cross the mountains into Pakistan. 

When he was still in the army, Noor Ali 
Khan lost 1 1 members of his family, includ- 
ing his parents, his wife and his three children. 

His reason for helping is simple: "I come 
here tohi|p»^ familit» as I could not help 
my own. You see, these people here are my 



father, my mother, my brothers and my chil- 
dren. There are enough people righting the 
Russians, b|M M»4Wtm«a«Wb h^lH«OIH' 
people." 

AltW three hours of angry talks, the men 
«miC4MK«ide and teU t» ih«y hay« deckted to 

them- it hw ^imow^ bam a #iSeidl 49- 
cision. 

One village elder expresses the feelings of 
many. "Why did they do this to us?" he 
wonders. "We have never harmed them. My 
family has lived here for generations. We 
would stay, but look at our hom«. There is 
nothing U;fU we iBitst j^." 

The next laondi^ bi^te il«wii. 41 survivors 
set out from the vitiage. Thick snow aiveMI^ 
covers the ground and the air is frigid. Tfie 
children and injured began to fall behind. 

Most of the livestock have been killed in the 
air attack, and the group has only one mule. 
It carries the three most serious casualties, 
leaving the rest to walk. 

By the end of the fourth day, six of the old 
and iRjured have died. They are tairied hasti- 
ly in the snow ht^ore the group moves slowly 
on, heads down, trudging forward hour after 
hour. 

Meals are scarce and usually uncooked, and 
as the water runs out everyone begins to eat 
snow. May grow weak, and most of the chil- 
dren cough badly. 

On the morning of the sixth day, as we ap- 
pro^h the mountains, the snow gets deeper 
and the temperature falls further. During the 
night two of the childr^die. and now atliM 
younger ones have to be carried. 

1 have 5-year-old Mohammed on my shoul- 
ders. He rests his chin on the top of'my head 
and wraps his arms around my neck, keeping 
my ears warm. As we wa)k« he stases straight 
ahead at the mountains, rt^i^ttiig mm mul 



over again the word Jn^uUah" — "God 
willing." 

Meeshka, 7, clings to my hand constantly. 
Her parems have been killed in the attack, and 
I am the only aduk in the world she trusts. She 
keeps up a constant barrage of questions in 

a Hitguage 1 can't understand. I reply in a lan- 
wmge she can't uadmstand* hiM stut jusam 
happy with my answers. 

The adults are not so easily reassured, and 
every night they sit around arguing about the 
decision to leave their homes. 

I ask Noor Ali Khan if we will gel them all 
to Pakistan. "Not all of them," he says. 
"Some will not make it over the passes where 
it gets even ccrider. But I worry about the small 
of^ M is so cold. 1 do not know wh^ wiU 
happen to them. We must ptav mmt^k^." 

Many refugees who make it this far are 
caught and sent back, others are attacked by 
helicopter gunships. 

The pass that Noor Ali Khan has chosen is 
a narrow valley about 10 kilometres long, with 
the mountain walls towering above it on either 
side, Once inside, there are few places toMde 
and ieww exits. It is the most dangerous ter- 
rain to be spotted in. and also the most likely. 

We travel at night, the darkness at least pro- 
lectmg us from the army patrols and 
helicopters. 

By the end of eight hours walkmg on the 
first night, we have covered only seven 
kilometres of the valley. We walk in single tile, 
following the next person's tak limi nMMe 
ihM six paces ahead, the only thing visible. 

iametimes, muffled conversation drifts 
back along the line, and although unintelligi- 
ble, it is reassuring. 

On the morning of the second day in the val- 
ley, two of the group are missing — an elder- 
ly couple who have found the walking difficult 
from the start. We search for most of the day 
but never find them. 



Afi^mmmi pnmhad M Ctmm 
Kingston Whig Stm^md. Celtmy 

Mjt^,|U9^p.triW>ve the mountains next 
mormig. f*ioolir Att Khan announces that we 
are inside Pakistan. 

Many of the group immediately fall to the 
ground and pray. Some cry and a few turn 
around and silently stare back at the moun- 
tains. Thinking one man has not understood 
the message. Noor Ah asks him if he knows 
where we are. 

The man remains staring at the mountains 
and quieily says: "I know we are in Pakistan, 
but will we ever see Afghanistan again?" 

The survivors from Yattabad now live in a 
ramshackle formation of tents made from 
scraps of cloth. These offer little or no pro- 
tection from the elements, and subsequoitiy 
many of the children have died from pneumo- 
nia. Mohammed and Meeshka, my two char- 
ges, both died three weeks after reaching 
Pakistan. 

The camp is set on a dry river bed 30 
kilometres outside Peshawar, on stones and 
rock where nothing will grow. The refugees 
fear that when the rains come later in the year, 
everything will be washed away. 

They have no aid from the Pakistani 
government, although they have been 
registered, and as farmers they cannot find 
work. Some fed they would be better off in 
their old village. 

Of the 75 original inhabitants of Yattabad, 
only 20 are alive today. The conditions they 
live in are harsh and unyielding. Disease is rife 
and spirits are low. They have lost their homes 
and their families, and now many have lost 
hope. 

But Noor Ali Khan has not lost hope, and 
he has gone back across the mountains. 

"I will keep going back to help ihese peo- 
ple leave their country," he says, ■ but one 
day, I do not know when, I will take ihem 
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Pakistan's Zia 
Sees Turmoil 
For Afghanistan 



By fuBmKx. Katf* 

Staff ItaponeT of Thk Wau. Stkcst Jouhmai. 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan -President Mo- 
hammed ZUi-iM-Haq deflated some of the 
euphoria mm fmm^'s tatBim of the 
k^B;umm mm^ to G«ma. predicting 
trouMi aad tunnoi]" alna^ Me pled^ 
to cont^ backing the A£g^ Tesi^ance 
in its to topple the MsacoiM^biu^ed 
Kabtil regime despite the likelihood of So* 
viet-inspired retaiiatkxi against Pakistan. 

Sounding defiant and confident in a 
three-bour lunch session with reporters, 
the Pakistani presi- 
dent for the firet 
time blamed sabo- 
teurs for an ammu- 
nitien-dump expto- 
sien in Islamabad 
Sunday that left at 
least 93 dead and 
1,100 injured. Many 
of the weapons lost 
in the explosion had 
recently arrived on 
U.S. transport 
planes and were in- 
tended to give a shot 
in the arm to the re- 
sistance. President Zia also made clear 
that although the first of ,115.000 Soviet 
troops would start leaving Af|^amstan on 
May 15. the te^ of wills over the future trf 
Afghanistan would cmtlnue. 

His statement ms ti» clearest signal 
yet that Pakistan, the critteal eiMi^t for 
arms to the resistance, intends to remain a 
naiat player despite a portton of the Ge- 




Mohanuned 
Zia-ul-Haq 



neva accord tbtt oWgH tt mmmmm 
"directly or indbwtly, rebeUio^ttniBii* 
sionist activities" in AfghanistiBi: : 

Coi^aifictery Agreemnts 

That portion contradicts a separate 
agreement between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Utiion under which the two superpowers 
have the right to continue armmg the war- 
ring Afghan parties. President Zla's state- 
ments are likely to heighten tensions be- 
tween Moscow and Islami^tti de^te tiie 
signuig of the accords. 

"Perhaps Pakistan will have to pay a 
little rhore price until the mujahedeen 
[Moslem resistance) achieve their aims in 
Afghanistan," he said. "If worse comes to 
worse, then Pakistan will face the music 
and will pay the price." which he said 
would be "arm-twi^Bi^ tifViiNbeffiMv 
and other things. ' 

AlthoHgti 9m6idm. Zia. t^'t mmMwa 
the Soviets tnr lie SeytM-e«aiP^ MSlgm 
goveramoit Iif nsNw la octtmi&Sm 
the Sunday ex]rioMaa. he said It was "n^ 
own personal assessment that it couldn't 
be anythhig Ixit a very effective act of sa^ 
ouge. ' He deelfined to give details. peni> 
ing a government inquiry, but said the sab- 
oteurs wanted to embarrass the PaktAayni 
military and create tmisiMs it 
and the people. 

President Zia was clearly buoyed by the 
Geneva signing, though he said it doesn't 
satisfy Pakistan's two remaining goals of 
repatriating three million Afghan refugees 
and bringing about a no^lgned, self-de- 
termining Afghanistan. 

Terming the Soviet withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan a "miracle of the 20th century," 
he said. "I openly confess that I was one of 
those who said It was impossible." He said 
the fail of the NaJIbuilah government in 
Kabul is inevitable and predicted the 
emergence of a Sunni Islamic regime. 

shrugsed off comments that Paki- 
stan would seed to violate the Geneva 



agreement hi order to back the resistance. 
"We are gi^ by both what is hi the ac- 
cads and what is not hi the accords, " he 

W&, mmi^'mam-^ rnrnum of 
state Georfe Shultz as sayii^ it was up to 
the lawyers to find out how that could be 
done. In Geneva. Mr. Shultz pledged con- 
tinued U.S. supplies to the Moslem guer- 
rillas, but a U.S. statement added: "Should 
the Soviet Union exercise restraint hi pro- 
i^i^ mmf mmmmm parties hi Af- 
0ums&, m U S. slRii^ly wiM emvte 
reKralnt." 

"Mr. Zia made clear that Pakistan would 
altow the three million Afghan refugees to 
remain Inside its borders until they de- 
cided of their own free will to go home. 

"They Ithe resistance] haven't got 
0Meh (»»peBce la Uie accintis and I cm 
iaBW«ttiHtt«r|(rtHi;of view, " he said. *1 
foresee trouble In Afghanistan." 

Yet he defended Pakistan's decision to 
sign the flawed agreements, which allow 
titt fighting to coDi^;^ aiod daa't <^tim 
sent m Mm 0>mi^ mm nUe 
Afghanistan. He said the accords were the 
only way to gain the Soviet withdrawal. 

PaiikHaa l»d sou^t arrangements hi 
the acctml fbr an interim regime to reduce 
the chance of civil war. It had also sought 
a clause requiring Washington and Moscow 
to cease military deliveries to the warring 
factions. Moscow refused, insisting it 
eoeidn't beeat&M of tmties itVSt Kabul. 

President Zia scoffed at suggestions 
that deep divisions among the seven Af- 
ghan guerrilla groups might prevent them 
from toppling the Kabul regime. Many 
Western experts say the Soviet troop with- 
drawal will set off a bloody competition for 
power among moderate and fundamenta- 
list Islamic resistance grou|s. 
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Mr. Zia said that despite their differ- 
ences, the resistance would overthrow the 
Kabul regime. "Look at the Palestinians, 
they have been fighting for their rights for 
46 yeaa, " he said. ftavMi't achieved 
what seven divided Afghan parties have 
achieved in eight years. " If the resistance 
feuds over power once the Kabul regime 
falls, he said, "I couldn't care less. " 
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To AvoM Losing tim Fmm, WeslMm Build Alghan Unity 



By DANIEL Pipes 

What are the Soviets up to in Alj^iMi- 
atan? Their wiiUngneaa to withdraw Uttem 
can be interpreted two ways. 

The optimists ( which includes the Rea- 
gan Administration) believe that Mikhail 
Si. Gorbachev must get out of the war in 
Atghmntwi it he is to fp forward with his 
ptans 1» ' pt na mU st JLtetsording to than, 
the war is an inherited burden (a "bleeding 
wound" ) that must be cast off as quicldy as 
possible. 

The pessimists hold that Gorbachev's 
fine words and fresh spirit must be seen in 
the light of a 70-year history of unrel«tting 
SairtiA miUtary uiiWien and territorial 
W^iminn T^y are wary. Not ioMiwim 
Gortaodttei^ttkives, they want the United 
Staica to prepai« for the worst They fear 
that the Sovieu (ostenaibte moves to leave 
lit country notwithstanding) still plan to 
obnaoUdate their control of Afghanistan. 
Pwatmiirti suspect an application of that 
cfOMic ihmtMi' tltalDitif om iHp taKk> 
tiMste|Misr«wi. 

::The main maon, the pessimists point 
out, to doubt that the Soviets really intend 
to withdraw is that they have too much to 
law by leaving Afghanistan. Bven though 
Spvid.forcas have not been able to pactfy 
tha entire country, they nevertheless enjoy 
sipiifleant benefits there. They control 
aavenU principal cities and are feveririily 
esi^atting AQ^ianiMan's extensive minors 
ai^ gas r e s erv e s . In addition, they control 
forward airfields that bring Soviet forces 
hundreds of miles closer to the Persian Guif 
and potential hegemony over the huge oil 
and gas reserves there. Control over these 
would give the Soviet Union major lever- 
age ova world economy. 

-AbandoWtaf Afghaoiatan would exact 
more than a ttaterW pi^ the psychologi - 
cal cost for the Soviet state would be 
immense. Moscow's place in the world, 
after all, depends on its bei^g perceived as 
powerful— a defeat by rag- tag insurgents 
would badly erode its reputation. Abo, 
there would be domestic consequences for 
Gbrbaehcv, as Soviet mUitary leaders will 
sorely not accept a defeat in war with 
grace. • ' 

For all these 'Ceaaons^abandoning the 
country will cost tt» Soviets dearly. Why, 
then, do they agrbe to withdraw their 
forces? Recent Soviet activities suggest 
that they are embarking on a new and more 
sophisticated iitrategy to achieve (n«ciscly 
the same goals they have fought for since 
1979. Withdrawal may provide the moat 
realistic and least costly means of doing 
this. 

Moscow's problem lies in the worldwide 
agreement that the Red Army brutally and 
wroi^ly invaded Afghanistan. Afghans 
and Amerimis, as weUuthe Psdcistani ami 
Chbiese leadership, all a^w on this, as do 
many West Europeans and Muslims. There 
is no other issue in the world today that 
generates such wide anti-Soviet hostility. 
This consensus carries great weight; in- 
deed, it is the single most important source 
of support for the Afghan moujahedeen, or 
resistance fighters. Without such manve 
backii^, the numjaktitm WMlid to* t fir 
w«^« force. 

Prom the Soviet point of view, the 
enemy's center of gravity lies in its 
far-reaching popularity. If Moscow can 
change public opinion, it can reduce the 
widespread opposition to Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan, undermine the pro-mouia- 
hedeen c on a wM iM and undercut the opfM^- 
nent Hw battle for AiglamvM$f. wmii 
a^Bctlvely be over if Uoacow cow mUsf 
mire the moujahedeen in the kind oif 
controversy that faces the other forces 
fighting the Soviet bloc. In short, Moscow 
oeods to tion tim-mm^9lmitm into Con- 
tras. 

How to do this? An answer can be found 
in the st^ actually taken by the Soviets in 
reemt months. Vei7 cteveriy, they have 
offered to undo what everyone objects 



(a«>tte proamce of Soviet forces in Af- 
giiaaialan— while preparing the way for a 
more nuanced rote. Thty have created the 
conditions for a scenario that will go 
something like this: 

Moscow very rapidly withdraws its 
troops from AfghanistM, so that a m^ty 
<tf th«n an» out by this atiimaer (ttaoiii^ of 
efmem. miliury "advlMrs" and KGB 
agents will remain). This has two main 
consequences for the Soviets. First, they 
win good wiU internationally, erasing the 
years of obloquy that •they have suffered. 
Indeed, there will undoubtedly be many 
observers who will aeeit to r«w«ni the 
Soviet authcMW^Mr^oili^^itip^tliti 
will render future MHliMM* to m nmm- 
hedtim very pnbUaimk. 

Second, the withdrawal creates a power 
vacuum in Afghanisun that the pro-Soviet 
government in Kabul and the anti -Soviet 
moujahedeen scramble to fill. Worse, the 
long-tcnsc relations among the seven 
rcsistMice grcHipa cn^t in^ optn diaconi 
«rid {NWlMty HH^tH^ wif: At^ffiehy fol- 
Umt, with murder and atrocities becoming 
common. Afghanistan comes to resemble 
Lebanon, lacking a central authority and 
torn by groups competing along ideologi- 
cal, religious, geographical and tribal lines. 

Anarchy would irr^Murably sully the 
high reputation that the meujahtdani Mivi 
mmtimi eight years of vaku- in 

war. Their true toughness, even barbarism, 
will suddenly become apparent, leading to 
a quick dissolution of their wide backing. 

Anarchy would also create an opening 
for Soviet forces to return. At the mini- 
mum, Moscow could fall back on ''the 
protection of Soviet pawmmet' line to 
justtfy mii^ mmrrku^m m Afghani- 
stan. At best, it could get a legitimate 
Afghan group to request its aid. Alternate- 
ly, the Soviets also seem to have prepared 
the way to split off the northern portion of 
Afghanistan and bring it under their direct 
control. 

In any case, the Soviets would retuni to a 
brutalixcd comtUfy where ^ loeala had 
shown themselves incap^« of Mf-gov- 
ernment. These conditions— so completely 
different from 1979— would win grudging 
acceptance internationally, if the choice is 
the Soviets or carnage, most observers 
would choose a Soviet pox. This is, after all. 
what permits the Syrians to operate in 
Lebanon m ^Mmmmm im Cm^ia 
withoitt werkm Intcmattonal opposition. In 
these conditions, it would be only a matter 
of time before Afghanistan fall wholly 
under Soviet control. 

The Soviets would then have achieved 
politically what they had failed to win 
militarily. 

The United States has a tradition of 
winning the war and losing the peaee. 
After both world wars, Americans washed 
their hands of conflict to get back to more 
pleasurable pursuits. In both cases, this 
quick loss of interest created terrible 
problems in subsequent decades. It is 
imporunt to keep a close eye on Afghani - 
sun to make sure that eight ymm Wu 
are not in vain. 

What can Washington do to prevent 
loai^ the peace? Much hinges on mouja- 
hedeen disunity. As long as there was a joint 
enemy, disunity was manageable. But it 
could have a lethal effect once most of the 
Red Army evacuates and Afghans are left 
to govern their own country. If Afghani - 
^n is to regain Its mdependentse, the 
moujahedeen must unify to form a single 
authority that can govern the country. 
Until that happens, the Soviet forces will 
continue to threaten. 

Therefore, the West should concentrate 
on helping to build Afghan unity. The 
composition and orientation of the govern- 
ment matters less than its ability to control 
Afghan territory. (The same applies to 
Irani Bad as it is, the KhOBM^tgovemment 
is m prafierablc to a bmrnfmoi authori- 
ty and the threat of a Soviet invasion. ) 



Keeping this in mind. Wasliingtan sHould 
work with others to establish a govern- 
ment in KatouL Efforts devoted to getting 
theseven momja h m k m groups to cooperate 
have so fte hMl Uttle suceeM, And witii the 
taste of power in their moHttl^^ftMlM. 
war IcMlen an km um^ mm ever to 
work together. 

New thinking is needed here. One idea is 
to pick juM one moujahedeen group and 
build up its power and authority. This 
group alone would then receive all the 
outside wortd's Hnancial aid and diploaiatie 
backing. If arms continue to be supplied, it 
alone gets them. With luck and dexterity, 
concentrating resources in this fashkin 
would lead to the emergence of a angle 
authority capalU eT Bodntab^ orier in 
Afghanistan. 

We have now entered the crtiieai 
months of the war. The Geneva accord is 
important tmt it must not blind us to the 
complexities that follow. If the U.S. gov- 
ernment does not act with care and 
imaginatwn. 1 milUon deaths and the 
sufferings of 5 millkMi refugees will have 
been tor Qttii^it. 

Daniel Pvpea is dkreetor of the Fonign 
PoUey ReMtareh InmtUe in PhUadOi^ He 
reeentty retvmud from Geneva, when he 
emend Af§han affain as a U.S. delegate ta 
the United Nations Commission on Human 
Ri^Us. 

4M Q^Ana<te»ghMf 



ON MY MIND 

Saigon 
and Kabul 

In the I970's. when the United 
SUtes was facing miliury disas- 
ter in Vietnam, the Soviet Union 
stepped in to help the Americans save 
face and salvage as much political 
capital as possible 

First, Moscow worked out an inter- 
national agreement permitting Amer- 
ican troops to withdraw over as many 
months as Washington thought neces- 
sary, without any venficatioa Then 
the Kremlin agreed that the South 
Vietnamese Ckwemmem, the bat- 
tered American ally, could remain in 
power in a strongly fortified Saigon, 
with full intemationai recognition. 

In its desire to help Washington. 
Moscow also agreed that the Amer- 
icans could guarantee the South Viet- 
namese regime continued economic 
aid. Thousands of American-trained 
C.I.A. agents remained in the country 
after die troop wididrawal. 

And the Soviet Union Informed the 
Vietcong dui no more Soviet miliury 
aid would be sent, unless the Amer- 
icans added someday to the huge 
suckpiie dte U.S. was leaving Saigoa 

Hanirally, die Vietcong did not tike 
all diis and felt it deserted to take over 
power in Saigon, as _ . . 

the reward for de- ■MMnHMMll 
feating the United 
SUtes and the 
SouUi Vietnamese. 
Bui Moscow, eager 
for agreements 
with Washington 
on other matters, 
overrode the Viet- 
cong enUrely. The mmrnggggggggggn 
only comfort it 

gave tu allies was to assure them diat 
one day die Vietcong woukl indeed tri- 
umph, so go to it and good hick. 
• 

A fanusy, but something like it is 
being played out in Afghanistan, in 
very real life The Russians, faced wtdt 
miliury defeat, have wisely agreed to 
pull out They are doing it pretty itMidi 
on their own teroM, (M«Bed to keq> 
Uw Afghan Comnunisu In Kabul M 
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power u long u I 

The Kabul GovenuMat will pPol>- 
ably be defeated one day. Bm before 
UMt day a kN more Afghan bknd will 
have to be spilled to jive die resist- 
ance Uw fruit at victory it has already 
earned— -achaaosto form a newgov^ 
emment. 

Americans do not seem to care a 
great deal THe major reason probably 
is duK dw wididrawal of Soviet forces 
is SB wWHi e and desirable, it over- 
> faa Uiat it wlU take place 
ilions of Soviet choosing 
di« CM extend die war, not end it 

And Americanaknow diat diere are 
powerftd groups m die Afghan resist- 
MCe that »s touUy repugnant to 
tnea - hadamenuilst Moslems, 
who keep women in deep purdah and 
are eager to esublish a Khomeini- 
type government 

But Afghan specialists believe that 
most Afghans are not fundamentalist 
and diat a traditional Islamic govern- 
mem would emerge as the choice of the 
people and most of the resistance The 
longer die fighting goes on. die deeper 
die sense of betrayal, Uie more die like- 
lihood of a turn toward Iran and the 
emergence of an Afghan Khomeint 

A Senate resolution demanding a 
soluUon accepuble to the resistance 
was approved by 70 senators. Some 
were conservative, some were among 
die Senate's most liberal members. 

But in news stories, columns and 
editorials. Senate attempts to examine 
and question the conditions of Soviet 
withdrawal under the stiU-secret 
Geneva agreements are constantly re- 
ferred to as coming ]ust trora a3naer-< 
vatives and "hard-liners. • 

This makes questioning the igree- 
ments seem just a quirk of the right 
and diminishes its imporunce. 

The Russians could simply do what 
Aramcans had to do in Vietnam — get 
out by getting out But a formal with- 
_ drawal agreement 
IS to be ?.igned this 
week so the sum- 
mit meeting need- 
n't be bothered 
with Afghanisun. 
President Reagan 
still owes the "val- 
iant" '^fghaa 
n»ist«ice fighl4S% 
he loves to pqMm • 
— and dte AlM^ ' 

D**K^the^f«»flf!4Bt insura the re- 
moval Of thaWMM of K.G.B. agents 

so^g^^|«tew? 

wfff WetiteiHMw of Soviet special- 
ists embedded m the Afghan Govern- 
ment get out too? 

Who will run the huge air bases and 
intelligence centers ouilt by die Rus- 
sians? 

Are Moscow and Kabul turning the 
northern pan of Afghanistan into a 
Communist bastion from *hich to 
fight politically and militarily d 
Kabul is lost? 

How much of a miliury stockpile is 
the Soviet Union leaving for Kabtd? 
What economic resources will contjttift 
to flow to the Afghan Communists? 

Will the thousands of Afghan chtt- 
dren now m the Soviet Union be al- 
lowed to return home? When? 



A. M. Rosenthal 
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coming true. 



Precisely what are American plans 
to help the Afghan resistance win the 
one political goal for which they have 
been fighting for 10 years — the es- 
tablishment of a non-Communist gov- 
ernment? Or are we just going to 
wish them well? ^ ^1'' 



TMM NEW Yomcrmm 



JHlunger may greet Afghans 
on return to sHxi^^ lmi 



UteWtoTlieSUr 

o nSBAWAA — bternatioiud 
>MW 9KfM$ m urarning that 
^flMevrwt WRM^over a Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan 
coukt see the welfare of the people 
at the heart of the crisis — 5 mil> 
Uen refugees in Pakistan and Iran 
lost in the shuffling of dtpl<h 
;0)atic paper. 

If and when peace is achieved, 
dispossessed families wiQ return 
\». ft devastated countryside in* 
capable of feeding'them. 

But, even whOe «» of 
the Uitftod N^irnw presses for a. 
tfmiy exit of Soviet troops at 
jMn talks in Switzerland, anoth- 
;«r UJN. ag«it, the High Commie- 
slon«r For Refugees, has been, in 
the words of one respected aid 
worker, "asleep at the wheel" 
. "Only now is the UNHCR wak- 
ing up to the fact that this wiU b^ 
the largest single repatriation <^ 
refugees in its history," saya 
Anders Fange, chi^ of m Swed> 
iah Cootmittee for Afghan ^u> 



• ' "They're caught totally unpre* 
pared — there's absolutely no 
fian in place to prevent chaos." 
' The Swedes are one of the many 
^ivate voluntary agencies at* 
mdy operating small health. 
«&ieati<m and woMTipey aid 
trmoa initidt At^mmjoi from 
vtBeia on Pakistan's northwest 
frontier. 

But the U.N. commission's 
strict mandate has prevented 
their own relief effort from reach- 
inf across the border into the war 
It's a handicap, say spokes- 

f<v the voluntary agencies, 
which wffl cripple the commit 
sion's rffort to cope with the Af- 
ghans' return. 

"They know the refugee camps, 
that's all," says Fange. "But inside 
.Afghanistan, there's a crisis of de- 
stroyed lands, of depleted live- 
stock, of poUticai disputes that 
wia threaten everything you do to 
try to rebuild the country. What 
they're beginning to real!«e is that 
the toughest, most dmgerous 
work has just begun." 

The refusal of U.N. officials on 
the northwest frontier to com- 
ment in any way on the matter is 
an indication of the procedural 
straitjacket in which they find 
themselves. While insisting that 
initial planning is under way, one 
commissitm worker — who re- 
quested that he remain- anony- 
mous — admits: UNHCH 
program to assist civilians inside 
the country would be subject to 
prior arrangement between the 
organization and the government 
of Afghanistan. 

"Your guess as to what that 
govemnwBt will be and when itH 
be in idace is as good as mine." 

What emynne connected to the 
current relief effort fears is a 
mass migration into famine, a 
tragedy that could well exceed the 
estimated 1 million civilian war 
dead. Although some discount 
warnings of a disaster on a par 
with Ethiopia, many observers 
feei there's a real risk of an even 
greater catastrophe. 



By IMS, durtau tlM worst of tb* 
acrlai bonbing that ha* hem tto 
key instnuoeal of the Soviet 

strategy of clearing the countir- 
side orguerrilla sanctuariei^ 12,- 

000 at Afghanistan's 22,000 farm* 
ing villages had been destroyed or 
abandoneti with another 5,000 
left critically damaged. 

The Agricultural Sarvwf <a Af- 
ghanistan, whicb sent monitors 
^gss the country to docwwnt 
vm damage, says in a recent re- 
port that Soviet restrictions of 
commodities vital for food 
production — seed, fertilizer, fuel 
and tools — has caused a spiral of 
agricultural decline that has left 
fields barren. They will need 
years of back-breaking work to 
rejuvenate, the report adds. 

But as they wrangle on in splen- 
dor by the shores of Svitzcriaead's 
Lake Geneva, it is dwMM ^ 
the legion of negotiators at the 
UJ^.-sponsored Afghanistan peace 
talks are much interested in the 
reproductive idiosyncracies of 
oxen, in the breaking of soU left 
untended under a scorching Asian 
sun, or in the rebuilding of under- 
ground irrigation channels blown 
apart by bombs. 

Yet, mundane as they might 
seem during a charged d^bfte^ 
about peace accords, weapiws 
shipmatta and armies on the 
march, these are the factors that 
WiU decide the fate of what has 
become the world's single largut 
clutch of refugees. 

"The animals needed to pull the 
plowshares, the oxen, have been 
depleted by 30 per cent in the 
war," says Dr. Azam Gul, a 
prominent Afghan agriculturalist 
and himself a refugee of the 
Decemb«', 1979 So«m mterveo* 
tion. 

Pofitical outlook 

"Under normal conditions, it 
would take five to six years to 
regenerate that population ~ 
remember the calves can't repro- 
duce for three full years." 

Compounding this drag on cul- 
tivation WiU be the m«re mms^ 
ate chaUoi^ d irrigation, pamy 
ularly in the many harsh dryland 
farming areas of the country. It 
was the destruction of their intri- 
cate, centuries-old kerias, or 
underground waterworks, that 
was the final blow to many Af- 
ghan farm families reluctant to 
embark on the long trail of tears 
leading to the camps. 

Add to these adversities llw ex- 
pected eight to nine years needed 
to regenerate the herds of sheep, 
goats and cattle — the livestock 
essential to supporting a nation 85 
per cent dependent on subsistence 
agriculture — and the Afghans' 
passage home looks like a poten- 
tial ticket to oblivion. 

Consider the political outlopk 
and the picture looks even worse 

"Just how many of these over- 
grown boys with their guns, these 
mujahideen . . . will be willing to 
trade in their precious Kalash- 
nikovs (rifles) for a plowshare?" 
asks one experienced field work- 
er. 

Much more serious, say spoki^ 
men for Afghanaid, a British r«K 
lief unit based in Peshawar, is the 
threat posed by Moscow's insist- 
ence upon maintaining support of 
the Communist regime m Kjbul 



after a Soviet witlulrawal — a 
move that will prolong the flow of 
arms and ammunition to both 
Udes in the warring countryside. 

"Even if all-out civil war can be 
avoided, how can civilian farm 
families be expected to pick up 
what's left of their lives in what 
amounts to an armed battle- 
ground?" 

For their part, the private aid 
agencies have launched an urgent 
study which will likely advocate 
an entirely new relief system, 
guided by their own veterans of 
the wartime countryside The 
U.N. refugee commission wont' 
reveal its plans, but word on the 
frontier is that the agency's offi- 
cials are doing much the same 
thmgs these days as the refugees' 
in the camps. 

They are praying for deliver- 
ance. 

□ Arthur Kent is a freelaiKe 

JoiwwiglJtanii in 



EndGa^: 



- But even if the return to Afghanistan 
is a a careftiiiy staged, phased move- 
ment, officiaw and reiugee workers 
aay Uiey will have a problem providing 
for a giCsMi msM of uprooted people 
coming aumie to a devastated country. 

Uaderdeveioped as Afghaiiistaii was 
before the Soviet troops arrived, it still 
provideii a minimal infrastructure to 
nourish, house and transport a popula- 
tioa Mtimated at is million or more. 
^ 6i«rrem'intelligencc reports, wnicn 
tMsMH say are corroiwrated by the 
mmttm « travelers 1mm Afghani- 
Mer^ a couauy of scorched 
earm. $ # « 

Among the problems associatea witn 
the refugees' return are these: 

4How to make the return coincide 
with dw food-growii« season. Wheat, 
Att^mmm's prtacW food grain. 
mwR be planed by November for har- 
vi^lSittMay. 

flow to ^mm Me e as em i al a to 
raise such a cropt. This b^taa ti^ tlw 
removal of the mtees dwt the opposing 
forces have smm in §Hmous quanti- 
lies. Large numben ^ unexploded 
Soviet booibt an atoe f«p«rt«d to Umr 



^Mew to prepare for repiaatinf fields 
dM iMv* lain fallow for years. Draft 
animals and toots have been destroyed 
The soil has become hardened by lack 
of use, retviiriin meul plows and odMr 
Hwte not tmmbki mAmm^am, 

«lHow to imwe a suflkieM supply of 
seed, lertiliaer and pesticides and dis- 
tribute it over a hnvily danu^ aei- 
work (tf roMteqieckled with mines. 

9How to {Hwide food to tide die r^ 
gees over until they can proyfcie Am* 
themselves. 

<IHow to repair an anciem system at 
irrigation canals that has been largelv 

<i«stroyed or made unusable by lack of 
meimmancc. 

«How to iMtnride sMtaal houaiaf. 
Many villages havebeCB mmi te <laiqr 
them to the gam^mm emmn hawe 
been destroyed hi. battle, and »m 
others have (sttwaed from dtouae. 
While mtid hi^tM«Ki« m^iSlmtl 
to n^wild, wood tet mut"'isaam^ 
scarce. 

The United Sutes. Japan and West- 
em European nations appear ready to 
ccmsider shouldering the huge cost of 
niOVH^ and resettling the refugees and 
restoring the infrastructure necessary 
to nnet thirtr nuMMj^maeaif^ aeada. 

TNE NEW YORK T1M&a> 
MARCH 29, 1988 



Afghans living in 
hope that talks 
will end the exile 



PemAWAft: "If the Rus- 
sians leave ru go home." 

The speaker was Imam 
Ian, one of three million Af- 
ghan refugees in Pakistan 
Iceenly following United Na- 
tions talks on ending the 
nine-year war that drove him 
out of his country. 

"Most of us feel that 
way," he said and a line of 
grey beards behind him nod- 
ded in agreement. 

The men. gathered in one 
of the scores of mud-built 
camps along the Afghan bor- 
der, had just stood in line for 
their daily ration of wheat 
from relief agencies. 

"I am grateful for this but 
I once grew my own wheat 
... I will again, God willing, 

tMOmJuii^S^I&i wbo 
fled ffve f^tn «fi from 
NsHpirhar proviaee Just 
across the border. 

Reiiigees in several other 

tenBiaatim u> tesve. 

Their main concern was 
for safety, not the type of 
government which would 
oversee their return. 

Some favour an Islamic 
government, others want the 
return of former King Zahir 
Shah, who was toppled after 
a 40-year reign in 1973. 

All support the Muslim 
rebels fighting the Russian- 
backed Government and re- 
ject offers to share power. 

Afghans in Pakistan make 
up the biggest refugee popu- 
lation in the world. 

Islamabad, which is nego- 
tiating a peace accord with 
iCabul in Geneva, says it 
fears they will not go home 
unless a neutral government 
takes office while Moscow 
pulls out iu 1 1 5,000 soldiers. 

Aid workers, however, 
lilieye many will go back if 
can be certain Russians 
«re no longer there to carpet- 
bomb and Hell them. 

"Even irthe Kabul Gov- 
ernmeni hangs on after a 



Russian withdrawal and Uie 
Mujahedeen keep fighting, 
Afghan farmers are going to 
go back." said one senior in- 
ternational relief official 

"Afghan history is a long 
line of Afghans fighting Af- 
iUm. It was the Russians 
itAo foreed them to flee. 

"t jtaa't dwbt that man 
dmwpercMat want to go 
-home if the boml»ng and 
shelling stops. 

"Most anfummmgim 
a tradttionallit society tike 
Afghanistan atuchment to 
ancestral soil is very strong." 

Many of Pakistan's thou- 
sands of Aiiihan town dwell- 
ers and traders also want to 
go back even though they 
have prospered ouuide the 
camps doing everything 
fronrdiivit^ taxis to selliag 
cotdy caqiett. 



Mev«nbele». dM ftrmas 
have no iUuskms ahmit what 
dMsy &ce when diey letiBs. 

"The Russians bim»ti* 
our houses and ll^^iyMI. 
liUah said. "We heve m m 
^BmM everything. I tave 25 
acres which have gone to 
waste. It wtU take at least four 
years to put it back in shape." 

Russian forces consis- 
tently bombed and shelled 
fiuioaaad villages to push d- 
vdiaos^^iiMwadaadso rob 
die rebebof fooiiad ^lelter. 
They destroyed irrigatioe 
systems, machise-giuli^ 
sheep and catUe, cut down 
fruit trees and tnined roa^ 

"The rehabiliution (rfA^ 
g h a nista n is going to have to 
be massive. It's going to take 
years." said an agricultural 
expert hired by a Westoaaid 
agency tO|Mg|^fl»«n'(iHB- 
age. 

Rnmr 
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A father and his daughter wait out the war at a 
refugee camp on Pakiatan's Northweat Frontier. 
T?)«y, like^ three million other Afghans in Pakistan, 
iKvWaBewl — w< heie'i 
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Isolated Afghan Refugee Camp Life 
Turns Women llite 'Hrds in a Cage' » 



ISLAMABAD. Pakfx jn, March 25 — 
"We never ask ..le women," Suluw Mo- 
hammad said indignantly. 

Mr. Mohammad, a 43-year-old Af- 
flhan farmer and a refugee in the Thai 
camp south of Peshawar for five years, 
was restrained from showing greater 
anger only by the iradMm of hospital- 
ily undar «• mf of Ma iMM. He had 

viul decMon en ««« » i«^«m» 
l^anistaa 

Sadia Ansari, a young teadler, "was 
asked what had chan^ in the lives of 
women since they went into exile. 
"This," she said, pointing to the veil 
she wore over her head. "Purdah." She 
was referring to the custom of Moslem 
traditionalisu of cloistering women 
from the view of outsiders by malting 
them stay indaMt mi mar m veM In 
cofflfMiny. 



Evan talH* Urn MtabUahnant of a 
f^mMn l M Cw w nwMwi in Kabui and 
0w SaviM tatcrvmOai in IfTI^ nidifln- 
class Afghan women had made signifi- 
cant pragrets toward UbarMlon Iram 
Islamic orthodoxy. They wore Western 
cioUies, went to imiv«rstty and held a 
range of jobs in Kabul and other cities. 

In iha countryiida. Afghana tended to 
Uvc in villages p opula t e d largely by 
awmlm ^ibelr trlb^ 



I Dominate 

The customs of Mr. Mohammad, the 
farmer, have been imposed on the edu- 
CMed wmnen of Kabul like Miss Ansari 
in their exile in Peshawar and the refu- 
•io mmpm. Moioovwr. am dmalnance 
of l^nMe bmOmm/Mm to the war 
aiMilnM ttn SawltMMM^ At^an Gov- 
emnwm and among dm Omm million 
refugees in Pakistan has made the life 
of the village women even more re- 
stricted than it was at home. 

"The women are the main victims of I 
thewar,"arefugeeofflcialsald. I 



city nenr ttM bordnr tluM it die unoffl- 
dai capMnlof dw A^taHH inexile. 

Even the men wlio impeae the re- 
surMnioM apitk wtdi ayniiMliy of the 
drarivnd mm of woman aa refugees. 
"Hie wooMa an Uw Mfda in a cage." 
a guerrilla commander who gave his 
name only as Mohammad kn the LaUKl 
Banda camp south of Peahawar. "Tlwy 
have only thoir homework and nothing 
else to da They are not happy." 
"The women are confinM." said an 
_ anihrapok)gist working for an interna* 
lowod the women of tfitfr ^MMHea to he organizatkm 'They used to do 

oiUide the house wiian dM onlv men ^ i^tine agricultural labor, 

likely to see them were conMCted bv ^ °^ haute* becauae 

such ties, particularly sinco nwck at life was much more homogeno- 

Um field work wu done by womea aus. Now they have no work and no rea- 
Life ki the Urge and denaelv to ieove the house, while there is a 

IM^ refugee vub^ has chaiu^lali ^ likelihood of being seen by 
OM. Since there an no fieldato be '"»™««««lde the family." 
^ZmU'^tJ^j;^^ the need 

minished. At most, they go to tli^canip ^^S^J^HS^ ** iwll irtt . 
well todraw water, v^kMt and nwf^ig I^Cr™^ rafugee workers, 
die^ faces from all HMM. P??^*"' ■"•'«w<iaii»iho woman's 

««• dil mmm m woauntering nuMMiut eampo that Une 

fliiilftWioMirilMNilltlmd tribes, the S^JS^^L'^'* AfgiUin wonwn 

reftipKpi^mlatien.eoMii«»«i^ 3S "^''ntaaooMa. 



percent wom«>n and 44 p««ent ^ddren 
under 1 3 — ha ve imposed rtgorow pur- 
dah throughdi- camps. In four 
weeks of visiiii. tips, this reporter 
has not been allu . lo talk to single 
woman. Any hut (hat he asked to visit 
was cleared of all females before he 
was permitted to enter. 

Miss Ansari and her principal, Taj- 
war Kakar, were interviewed at a 
girts' school run by the International 
Rescue Committee, an American 
voluntary organization, in Peshawar, a 



Arabs flock to join 
Afghan Holy War 



• Camp life is so sad." Miss Ansari 
said "They cry from morning to night. 
In Afghanistan, the wives' life was very 
happy. They worked; they brought 

The more the young teacher spoke of 
the sadness of the Afghan women, the 
nmre agitated she becMltMi m less 
she cared that the bta^ i^ dMt she 
wore over her head without covering 
her face slipped off completely. An edu- 
cated middle-class woman from the 
capiul, she finds even limited purdah a 
new experience. 

'At home, sometimes I wore a little 
scarf," Miss Ansari said, scoffing at 
the bigger shawl of black cotton that is 
her concesskm to die prevalem tra«- 
ttonaHtm. 



ISLAMABAD: Several bwK 
dred nationals of Arab mm 
hav« jtHaed Moslem Mu- 
ji^ledeen in thcff JOod or Holy 
Ww against Soviet troops de- 
fending the Kabul regime, a 
number of sources have said. 

Most of these Moslem fight- 
ers, who have come from Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, the Sudan. 
Kuwait. Jordan. Syria. Tunisia, 
Morocco and Palestine, are aged 
between 20 and 30, and more 
than half of them have links with 
extremist Islamic organisations, 
diplomats and specialists on 
Arab affairs said. 

Tbe cariMasMS of moderate 
Arab countries are kec^i^ an 
eye on their okioimIs, espei^iitty 
thow ni^Mmdof bekugnf to 
extne^ noveneiKs. 

An Arab t^^oaat said that 
an ewmtual resolution of the 
Alghan conflict would likely see 
these hardened fighters return 
to their countries of origin. 

They usually stay with Mu- 
jahedeen groups in Afghanistan 
or Peshawar in northwestern 
PidEistan for an average of two 
years, undergoing intensive 
military training in gu«^ 
fare at Afghan rwiittanffr campi. 

Ataott aa tiw Jihad camfi* 
dmat |<wi ndiad {Mities such as 
the Islaaic fandamentalist 
Hczb4-Iilam led by Gulbodin 
Hekmatyar or the Ittehad-e- 
Islami headed by Abdulrab 
Rasul Sayyaf or factions of the 
Wahabi sect — radical Saudi- 
backed iffoelenn — in nurthem 
Afghaniwan, sowces said. 

"Some idealists leave one fine 
day to wage Jihad against the 
e«m»Dnist Kafirs (non- 
baiii'iii) for personal reasons 
batmon dun half are sent by 
list Moaleni- groups in 



th^ ctmntry," a reliaMe source 
said in Peshawar. 

"Often those who arrive indi- 
vidually want to do something 
for Islam in pursuit of their 
Koranic studies.'* the sonrce 
added. 

Today Moslems are fighting 
tioly wars against the Israelis and 
the Soviet and Afghan troops in 
Afghanistan, a young Algerian 
said in Peshawar recently. 

The Arab Jihad is fought dis- 
creetly, vidthout coverage in the 
Pakistani press or throt^ rebel 
leaders. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan's O^n- 
ty Foreign Mioij»»KZaiafiltefl«i> 
m flew to Omm ynstttday for 
oons8ltatk»s with allies 
before theimt round of indirect 
talks with Afghanistan. 

Mr Noorani returned on 
Saturday from talks in Washing- 
ton and London on Afghan 
peace prospects with US Secret- 
ary of Sute'^George Shultz and 
Britain's Foreign Minister S" 
Geoffrey Howe. 

Foreign Ministry Secretary 
Abdnl Sattar is currently hold* 
mg talks in Inn, matim nuior 
packer of the ami*coniinuntst 
AM>*B gueniltt. 

rakotan is due to resume in- 
direct talks with the Kabul gov 
emoent io Geneva on March 1 
on a withdrawal of Soviet troope 
and a halt to aid for Afghan re- 
bels based in Pakistan. 

Mr Noorani's travels follow 
the offer two weeks ago by 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev to pull out troops by 
March 1989 if Pakistan signs an 
accord by March this year. 
Pakistan says a new broad-based 
government must take over 
Kabul before it signKan 
ment. . 



The Rengan Administration 

urged the United Nations to organ- 
ize a muUinational dnve to help 
about 5 million Afghan refugees 
return home after Soviet troops 
withdraw from Afghanistan. The 
United States is prepared to help, 
but the United Nations and its 
agmdet "are the logical organiza- 
tions to coordinate the job, " State 
Department spokesman Charleii 
Redman said. Adding to the diffi- 
culty of repatriating the refugees is 
Che likelihood of continued fighting 

between warring Afghan factions 
after the departure of Soviet 
troops, scheduled to begin May 15. 
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"At home, when men came to visit 
«ayed ki the room," she said. iHere 1 
iw i n go away." 

"We had more liberty in Afghani- 
turn." anid Mrs. Kakar. the principal, 
comaa from Konduz, near die 
Snvlet fnmUer. "We 
wanat night 

DhvM* die men's realizatkM of Uw 
special difficulties of women's Uvea, 
tradltkm is so strong that It exchtdaa 
the poaaiMillty of lifting Uw iaoiatian 
duu makes Uieir exile lUk 
abte than that of nten. 

"We won't permit die women to gp 
amaida. even if w« kiae our Uvea," saM 
Mr. Motanand in ite Hud camp^ 
"nniaan^paepla tbey can moat are dw 
women of our tribe. It's ouf rattaioo." 

Scbolara believe that die tribal cua- 
toma of die PadiMa, wIm llva on bodi 
skiea of die PaklauwMfgban border. 
Impose much greater iaoiatian on 
woflMn that islam ratiHiraa. 

"Mom of the women want pnv^tih 
therapy for depresskm," said Dr. Sbe- 
hide Qazi, a Pakiatanl and Padian who 
works at a woman's clinic run by the 
French Intematkxial Actkn Against 
Hunger for die United Natkms high 
commisskmer for refugees. "They are 
sad and worried I tell diem die Afghan 
problem will be settled and they can go 
home. I Just comfort diem. In bad 
cases. 1 give them Vallum." . . . 

As in health. In education as well the 
imematnnal aid organizatkms come 
up against the resistance uf Afgiian 
men. The camp schools run by relief 
M (| iiC. l as under the auspice* of the 
lAttad Nations High Commissioner 
are in the great majorMy for boys. 
There are 4M primary sclmris for bt^ 
and Tiiar jM^ i«J otiddte schools for 
boys md 2U» gtrh, and 4 secondary 
schoiMs, all for boys. 

Total enrallnwm in the United Na- 
tkms schools stands at 104.600 bay* and 
7,8M girls. • • . 

Boys go to schealiOr as tang as poH 
bte, said MahamiMMl MukM. a 3»-yaai 
old principal of a primary sdiaal i 
Surkhab camp near Quetta. Qlris lean 
school at age lOor II. 

"Then they go to WMwt earpeu 
Mr.MukhisakL 

What if a girl is particularly iniel 
gent? "Whatever her intelligence, at 
or II she has u> go to weave carpeii 
hereplie4"AlldieRiandiinksa' 

"1 dont ddnk it's bad for women ) 
become doctors," Mr. Mukhi said, "kf^ 

II s better to weave carpets. TTiey a 

Stan a8MMt«ttMy freMii v^ yoM 
age." - 
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Sovieli Will See 
Afghn War Movie 

HOSCOW-The first So- 
viet feature film about Af- 
ghanistan Will be shown in 
Soviet Cinemas shortly, the 
Moscow evening newspa- 
per Vectoemyaya Moskva 
rapOFMIlHinili^. 



THEirCANT 




The film. Utled "Shura- 
vi"— the nickname given to 
Soviet troops in Afghani- 
stan—is about a young So- 
viet soldier who was cap- 
tured by Afghan rebels, 
tortured and eventually m- 
caped, the papier added. 

"Nikolai emei^ from 
all theae difficult situattons 
with honor, remaining tnie 
to hla soldier's oath to tm 
motherland," it aaid. 



HK Standard 2/22 
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EDUCATING AFGHAN REFUGEES IN IRAN 



Many readers are familiar with the problems of educating Afghan refugee children 
in Pakistan; fewer know about the situation in Iran. Until quite recently there 
were no educational opportunities offered to Afghan children in the Islamic Repub- 
lic nor for the first several years after the Soviet invasion were Afghans accorded 
refugee status. In February 1980, this writer was rebuffed by the then Deputy Mi- 
nister of Defense & the Director of the Pasdaran Inqilab, Hojatolislam Ali Khamenei 
(the current President of the Islamic Republic)^ when I suggested that Afghans be 
recognized as refugees by the Iranian authorities and that schools be created for 
Afghan children. In the absence of "refugee" recognition in Iran, the Afghans 
were deprived of any international help and were barred from any sort of formal 
education. As "illegal aliens" Afghans in Iran also fell outside the programs of 
the regular Iranian charitable organizations, such as the Red Crescent. As illegal 
aliens, the Afghans could not establish any educational - or other - organizations. 
Afghans could not buy houses. Even now, properties have to be registered in the 
name of an Iranian citizen for the Afghans. Afghans could not carry on regular 
trading, such as hawking wares in the bazaars, without harassment by the police. 
Often, Afghan goods were taken by the police and never returned. 

According to Hojatolislam Khamenei, there were more than 30,000 Afghans in Iran 
in 1979. Most settled in the provinces of Khurasan and Zabul. A few even moved 
to the western part of Iran but were turned back by the Kurdish communists. Many 
eventually settled in Shiraz, Isfahan and Tehran as well as places in between. None 
of these places had schools of any kind for the Afghan refugees. Immediately after 
the Soviet invasion, tens of thousands of refugees poured into Iran from places as 
far as Parwan and Maimana. Afghan and Iranian educators (mostly retired teachers 
and Khurasani relatives of the Herati refugees) opened several "schools" for the 
Afghan children. However, the educational problems were overwhelming. 

In a Letter to the Educators dated 5/6/80, I wrote the following: 

In a recent visit (February 1980) to Afghan refugee camps in Iran, I and 
several Afghan & Iranian teachers established schools (essentially a room 
in a house) for the children of refugees. After establishing several of 
these schools we discovered that the children, after testing, did not 
retain as much of the material as the same age cohort did two years ago 
in Afghanistan (where I was on sabbatical doing field work) . The refugees 
scored 20-30% lower that their counterparts. They also scored far below 
similar Iranian students. We discussed the reasons for this and identified 
the following as possible factors: 

1) Children of the refugees are not the same as those with whom they are 
located &, therefore, feel like strangers in a not-too-friendly environment. 

2) Most of the children do not have parents; they either have been killed 
or are still fighting in Afghanistan. 

3) They do not see much of a connection between their curricular materials 
(as meager as they were) & their environment & for cultural & political 
reasons resist re-socialization & acculturation to the Iranian way of life. 

4) Teachers (both Iranian & Afghan) do not know how to go about socializing 
these young Afghans who do not expect to settle permanently in Iran. Since 
no one is able to guarantee that they will eventually go home, something 
analogous to a total anomie seems to be taking place in the Afghan refugee 
community, especially among the school-age population. Students & teachers 
exhibit behavior that would seem pathological under normal circumstances, 
but has become routine in the camp environment. This behavior ranges from 
naked aggression on the part of some students & teachers to almost complete 
withdrawal and regression on the part of others. 
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5) The refugees interpret moves by the Iranian authorities, ostensibly 

to ameliorate their pitiful lot, as devices to scatter them or "iranicize" 
them. Therefore, they resist any form of overtures toward them by the 
host country. To the refugees, these moves by the Iranian Gov't mean th« 
abandonment of their own culture & tradition to some degree. 

6) Many of tliese chil^wm are traumatized & "shell shocked" as a result 
of seeing loaiiy of their relatives killed & their villages destroyed by 
the Russian ^tmd forces, 

7) Some seem to be ia need of psychiatric tre«£iBp^,& all are need of 
the basic necessities of life s«ch as food & shelt^. 

^rtie"schools" were soon closed by the Iranian authorities. Some of the Shii Afghans 
were able to utilize Iranian charitable organizations lii^ the Red Crescent. The 
children of these Afghans were also able to enroll in the regular Iranian" strhools . 
And, to 1^ knowledge, there was no overt prohibition of ttie children of Sunnl 
Afghans enrolling in the schools of the Islamic Rep^lie. the Sunnis Siaplf re- 
fused to enroll their kids in the Iranian schools. Some Iranians privately were 
able to help a handful of the Afghans who were sick & wounded and some Afghans were 
able to create schools in secret for their children. I think the Iranian authorities 
ignored these schools rather than being unaware of their existence. 

But the regular Iranian schools did not teach the elementary matters of the Sunni 
version of Islamic history, let alone anything about Afghanistan. This latter 
problem is similar to the one Afghan children confront in regular Pakistani schools. 
In these schools the Afghans apparently learn the Sunni version of Islamic events 
in Urdu (as the medium of instruction) 6. learn nothing about Afghan tradition & 
culture. The Islamic Republic, however, has been quite willing to send Iranian 
textbooks for distribution within Afghanistan. But these books, because of their 
Shii view on figh & history have not received the seal of approval of most Afghan 
mujahideen. 

It was not until 1986-87 that a few schools were opened in Iran for the Afghan 
children. Private communications & meetings with Iranian Education Ministry of- 
ficials have assured this writer that Iranian authorities are helping Afghan edu- 
cators. Recent issues (Oct. -Nov. 1987) of the Inqilabi Islami Afghanistan (a 
Jamiat Islami Afghanistan publication from Xehran) herald the opening & functioning 
of several schools (elementary & secondary) for both Afghan boys & girls in the 
Mashhad area. Let us hope that this trend continues & the schools are permitted 
to receive some very vital financial & educational help from the Islamic Republic, 
international organizations & interested individuals. 



and, on the other hand, Afghans 



M. Mobin Shorish 

Univ. of Illinois - Champaign 



As IF the Cult war were nor heaunche 
>enoui!h. Iran h.is crouhle on irs east- 
ern border too. The rebellion in Afghani- 
stan has made ir che reluctant h<Mt iM up 
to l':m Afghans, who form the world's 
second-largest horde of refugees alter the 
3i :m in Pakistan. The office of the ln 
High Commissioner tor Refugees reckons 
that Iran has done a remarkable job with 
the Afghans, few otwhom have been put 
into camps. Voluntary agencies, and refu- 
gees who have lived in both countries, are 
less enthusiastic. 

Only 54.000 refugees receive what is 
called "care and maintenance" hand-out 
rations in reception and transit centres, 
according to the Commissioner's office. .A 
report published in januar^- bv a group of 
British-based aid .igencies savs rhar rhe 
rest have to fend for themselves, .ind rhat 
thev are restricted in the sort .,t jobs thev 
can do and where thev cm live. .Most refu- 
gees stav in rhe border provinces of 
bistan-Baiuchistan and Khorasan. but A(. 



ghans can be found all over the countrv. 
working in the construction industry or 
picking fruit in the orchards. In some Ira- 
nian cities whoi< nejghbourtoods are Af- 
ghan. 

The refugees i^et hv because most of 
them speak Farsi or dialects of it. The Ira- 
nians give them ration cards like the local 
population, so thev ha\e access to heavilv 
subsidised basic food. Those who have 
not bothered to register are helped along 
bv friends but have difficulty getting work 
since labour inspection is fairiv stringent. 
Iran has begun accepting official help for 
Its refugees but does not allow mrerna- 
tional voluntary agencies co work there. 
The toughest conditions are in che new 
Afghan villages near the Nirder. peopled 
almost entireiv bv women and children 
hue rhe men look for work m the cities. 
or tight at home. 

Iran has given unstinting moral sup- 
port to the •A.fghan resistance. It insists on 
the Atahans' right to choose their own 



government, and tt boycotts the LN-spon- 
sored peace talks because they include the 
Russian-backed Kabul regime (this does 
not stop Iran from keeping a large mission 
in Kabul). The Iranian government likes 
to hint that its long border with .Afghani- 
stan and its influence with a lot of .Af- 
ghans would enable it to sabotafr a deal it 
disapproved of. 

The Russians clearly take these threats 
seriously. .A Soviet official visited Iran just 
before the .Afghan peace ne^datiofis re- 
sumed m March. The Ummd Nations 
takes care to tell Iran how the negotiations 
are doing. But Iran mav not have the le- 
verage It claims. It has given che .Afghan 
guerrillas little material support, and' not 
manv weapons get across its border. Fewer 
chan 10% of .Afghans are Shia .Muslims, 
and che rest do not necessarily admire 
Shia Iran, Nor do the Shias live in the mtl- 
itarilv interesting bits of .Afghanistan: 
near thecapial orihe Salang highway to 
the Soviet border. The "Afghan card" 
that Iran so often hints at in the Gulf-war 




Home thoughts from abroad: Afghans in Iran 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 



"An End in Sight?" by E.W. Desmond In 
TIME, April 18. Pp. 34-37. 

"Stingers Used by Afghan Rebels Stymie 
Soviet Air Force Tactics" by John Gun- 
ston in AVIATION WEEK & SPACE TECHNOLOGY 
April 4. Pp. 46-48. (See p. 20 ) 

The April 1988 issue of SOLDIER OF FOR- 
TUNE carries the following articles on 
Afghanistan: "Assignment Afghanistan" 
by Harry Bateson (how the US news media 
aid the KGB in spreading disinformation 
on the Afghan conflict); "Four Battles 
in Afghanistan" by David Isby (Operation 
Avalanche & battles at Arghandab, Jadji 
& Kalafghan show how the mujahideen are 
destroying the myth of Soviet invinci- 
bility) ; "Endgame in Afghanistan" by 
Louis Dupree & David Isby (when & if 
the Soviets leave, will the rival par- 
ties honor a negotiated settlement?); 
& an editorial on "Russian Retreat" by 
SOF editor Robert Brown. Upcoming is- 
sues of SOF will carry articles in Af- 
ghanistan by Peter Douglas, Jake Border 
& Mike Winchester. 

"A Reporter at Large (Afghanistan)" by 
Eqbal Ahmad & Richard J. Barnet in THE 
NEW YORKER, April 11, 1988. Pp. 44-86. 

GORBACHEV'S NEW STRATEGY IN AFGHANISTAN 
by Marin Strmecki, originally published 
in STRATEGIC REVIEW* has been translated 
into Dari & published by the Afghan 
Jehad Works Translation Center in Pesha- 
war, January 1988. * Summer 1987. 

The JOURNAL OF THE MIDDLE EAST STUDIES 
SOCIETY at Columbia University lists 
the following Persian language publica- 
tions on Afghanistan: THE HISTORY OF 
THE EVENTS & INCIDENTS OF AFGHANISTAN 
by E'tezid al-Saltaneh, 'All Qoli, Teh- 
ran, 1986; THE HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN 
AFTER ISLAM by 'Abd al-^ayy Habibi, 
Tehran: Donya-ye Ketab, 1984.' Sub- 
scriptions to the Journal are $10 /year 
(2 Issues) and can be ordered from the 
-Middle East Studies Society, Columbia 
University, 1111 iab, 420 W. 188th St., 
New York, NY 10027. Institutional sub- 
scriptions are $20. 

"In Peshawar, Everybody Comes to Green's" 
by George Foy in ROLLING STONE, 2/11/88. 
"Spies, mercenaries, drug smugglers & jour- 
nalists all converge on a seedy hotel to 
conduct the business of the brutal Afghan 
war." Pp 75-86. 



AFGANSKY ZAPISNfK (Afghan Notebook) is a 
new publication published by the Associa- 
tion Solidarnosc Afghanistan & Wydawnictwo 
KONTAKT in Paris. This "International 
Magazine for the Support of the Fighting 
in Afghanistan" began publication early in 
1988 and is edited by Jan Tesar & Bohumil 
Kr£il. It is an offspring of the Polish 
quarterly "Biuletyn Afgaiiski" and carries 
translations of various int'l reports & 
interviews as well as original information 
from Czech & Slovak sources pertaining to 
Afghanistan. The 120-page 1st issue con- 
tains articles by Rabbani, Bennigsen & 
Majrooh, reports on human rights violations, 
proclamations, maps, addresses of organi- 
zations, etc. For more information 
write KONTAKT - AFGANSKY ZAPISNfK, 42, rue 
Raymond Marcheron, F-92170 VANVES, France. 

BY ALL PARTIES TO THE CONFLICT: VIOLATIONS 
OF THE LAWS OF WAR IN AFGHANISTAN, a Hel- 
sinki Watch/Asia Watch Report, NY /Washington, 
D.C., March 1988. 90 pp. $8 from Human 
Rights Watch, 36 West 44th St., New York. 
NY 10036. 

"Afghan War Horses: People aren't the only 
ones fighting & dying in Afghanistan" by 
Pp"*^32 39""' WESTERN HORSEMAN, January 1988. 

AFGHANISTAN: TAKING THE PATH OF RECONCILIATION 
IS a collection of Najibullah's speeches pub- 
lished by the Gov't Committee of Press & Pub- 
lication, Kabul 1988. 173 pp. 

"The Persian Literature of Afghanistan, 1911- 
78, in the Context of Its Political & Intel- 
lectual History- by Ashraf Ghani appears in 
PERSIAN LITERATURE, Columbia Lectures on 
Iranian Studies, edited by Ehsan Yarshatar, 
published by the State University of NY 
Press, State Univ. Plaza, Albany, NY 12246. 
562 pp. $19.50. paper ($49.50 cloth). 

IL TESORO NASCOSTO DEGLI AFGHANI 
Lucia Serena Loi, il cavaliere azzurro, 
Bologne, 1987. 178 pp. #16 in the series 
Quaderni del Seminario di Iranistica, Uralo- 
altaistica e Caucasologia dell 'Universita 
degli Studi di Venezia. 

"Southeast Afghanistan & the Borderlands in 
the Early Historical Period: Some Further 
Observations & Suggestions" by Willem Vogel- 
sang appeared in the NEWSLETTER OF BALUCHI- 
STAN STUDIES, #4, Summer 1987, ISMEO, Rome. 



Continued on p, 32 
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The AFGHAN ASSISTANCE COUNCIL, P.O. Box 
162, Orinda, CA 94563, founded last year, 
has written to Pres. Reagan expressing 
its concern over the possibility of the 
US ending its support to the mujahideen 
and calling attention to several other 
issues: 1) ffce rettim of the WaWMitt 
Corridor. 2) The retam of over 50,000 
Afghan children from the USSR. S) fhe 
withdrawal of Soviet & East European 
civilian personnel from all advisory 
positions. 4) The revocation of bilateral 
treaties on political, territorial & mi- 
litary issues concluded between the USSR - 
or other cofflmtinist countries - and the 
Kabul regimes since 4/26/78. The re- 
negotiation of coaBBercial & ecc^noaiQ 
treaties concluded during the same period. 
5) The return of all military installa- 
tions & bases established after the So- 
viet invasion, to the gov't of free 
Afghanistan. 7) Guarantees of future 
Soviet non-interference in Afghanistan's 
internal & external affairs, counter- 
signed by Afghanistan's neighbors & by 
the permanent^wbers of the UN Security 
Council. Board members of the organi- 
zation are M.S* Noorzoy, E, Farhadi, P. 
M. Koshani, Y.M. Mojaddedi, Q. Kochai 
& A.H. Hamid. The Council also wrote 
a 21 point set of conditions & demands 
for a peace settlement with the Soviets, 
to be presented to them after the current 
Kabul regime is eliminated. The document 
was presented to the Peshawar Alliance 
and was adopted by Che Alliance for im- 
plementation at the proper time. 

FREEDOM MEDICINE publishes DISPATCHES , 
a bi-monthly sheet describing its acti- 
vities, listing items the organization 
needs, and carrying articles by some of 
its personnel. The organization has 
medical clinics and paramedic teaching 
facilities in Pakistan near the Afghan 
border. For a copy of DISPATCHES - or 
to make a contribution, write them at 
941 River Street, Suite 240, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96817. 

The SOCIETY OF AFGHANS RESIDENT IN THE 
U.K. opened a school last December. 
About 40 children are learning Pushto, 
Dari, mathematics & religion. The 
Society has also printed some textbooks. 
For information on the plight of Afghan 



refugees in Iiritain, subscribe to the 
quarterly Newsletter of the AfOiAN REFUGEE 
INFORMATION NETWORK (ARIN) , 77, m»lvewtm 
Road, London, SW15 IRW, United KiM0€m, 
Subscriptions in the US are /7/year. 



ErEWTS 



Cellist /co^jas«r Oairid l^slJ^g «4il play 
a benefit concert for tie iWrC^i^ R^fUGSI 
FUND at 8 p.m. on 5/28 at St. Pster's 
Lutheran Church (Lexington Ave @ 54th St. 
NYC), Tickets are $15; call (212)873-7761 
for reservations. 

AFGHANISHkN: IMPLICATIONS & RAMIFimiONS 
OF SOTm mtmmMm was the title of a 
discussion at Duke ltel^«rsity on 4/6, 
Participating were N^lf Shahrani, "Politics 
in Afghanistan"; Robert Canfield, "Religion 
in Afghanistan"; Farhad Kazemi, "Politics 
in Iran"; Robert Wirsing, "India & Pakistan" 
Alex Alexiev, "USSR." Louis Dupree chaired 
the session. 



AAS NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

AAS w«t b* h«<d OctotMT 29. 1966 at WMtoyan Unlvarslty. Paper 
and panat propoaala o( on* or two paragrapha ara raqaatad. 
Organlzars hopa to aooomodata individual papara. but praftfBiil^ 
tilbutora to worl< up thair own panaia of four paopia (thraa papara 
mi ona d^cumtrH, or four papara and a modarator). Tha 
Program Chair Is QIan Wldmar. Oapartmant of Asian Languagaa 
and Utaraturas. Wasiayan Univaraity: phona 203-347-941 1 , axL 
31 S7. Tha contact paraon, howavar. Is SNrlay Lawranea. Fraa- 
man Cantar for East Aaian Studiaa. Oapartmant of Aaian Lan- 
guagaa and Utarakiraa. FWt Ha*. Waalayan Univaraity, IMid(fla- 
town. CT064S7; phona «».347>9«11, axt sm 

AAS NEW yOfW CONPERBiet 
Tha annuai maating of tfia Naw York Confaranca of tha AAS wiN 
ba haid Oetobar 7-9, 1998 at tha Stata Univaraity of Naw York. 
Albany. Th» Confaranea oo-chairs ara OaWItt Ellinwood, Oapart- 
mant of Hiatory, SUNY. Albany: Hakrvahang Kao, Chinaaa.i»|«eilaa. 
SUNY at Albany; and Shihldflili, »ii)ry Oapartmant; ttllie 
of St. Rosa. Othar mambar a of tha Staaring Committaa ara Stavan 
Laibo. Hiatory Oapartmant, RuaaaN SagaCoNaga, and Won Yoon. 
History, Slana CoNaga. Panai and indMdutf papar pwposaH 
shQMd ba aant to OaWNt EMnweod, Oapartmant of History 518, 
mMf m Albany, Albany, NY 1 2222; phona 51 8-442-4793 bafora 
thaJunal daadlina. 

AAS SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 

TTia 1986 maating of tha AAS O o u t h waa t Confar a nca will ba haid 
at North Taxas Stata Univaraity, Oanlon, Taxaa, Oetobar 28-29, 
1988. Tha Program Chair la Oonaid N. Claric. Oapartmant of 
mmPf. THnNy Unlvarslly. 9m Mmm, n Wtim. Y^toeal Ar. 
rangamants Chair is Robart Oatridt, Oapartmant of History, North 
Taxaa Stata Univaraity, Oanton. TX 78203; phona 81 7-565-2288. 

CONFBRBICi ON SOUTH ASIA 
Tha 1 7th Annual Confaranca on South Asia win ba haid No vambar 
4-8. 1 988 at tha Unh/araily of Wlaconain, IMacAaon. This intama- 
tional avant. which ii a pw w er ad by ttM umvaraKy^ South Asia 
Cantar ia tha only annual confaranea In tha US daaiing axduslvaiy 
wdh tha Indian Suboontlnant Propoaaia with abatracts should ba 
submittad on official propoaai forma by IMay 1 , 1968. For dataiia. 
contact Confaranca Coordinator, South Asian Araa Cantar Con- 
faranca Offlea. 1238 Van HkM HM. Univarsity of VMsoonsin. 
Madlaon. Wl 53706; phona 8(M-262-3^ 



ASPAC Confaranca 
CaMf Stata Univarsity 
NorQiridga. Caiitomia 
Juna'24^^. ttSS 

flam M. Roy* 

Dapart of Poilticai Sdanc^ 

CaiifSttrtaMniv-Nepttwldga 



Mid-Atlantic Confaranca 
Indiana Univarsity of 
Pann^rivania 
Indiana. Pannsyivania 
Oetobar 21-23. 1986 

Robart Qardaila* 

Oapt of Humanittaa 

US Marchant Mail na Acadamy 

ran^ Point, m ^^m* 



Mfowaai vui iiaiaiHia 

Univarsity of Wisconsin 
Madlaon. Wisconsin 
Saolatnbar 2S>^ 1966 

Edward Friadman' 
East Asia Studiaa 

I^SIP Undan Oriva 
Madlaon. Wisconsin 53708 
• 

Waatam Confaranca 

urevai any or vmrangion 
Saattla. Washington 
Data to ba announcad 

Rank Gorton' 
History Oapartmant 
Univarsity of Washington 
Saattta, WA 98196 



'Program Chair 
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THREE WOMEN OF HERAT, Veronica Doubleday, Jonathan Cape, London, 1988. 222 pp. text + 
19 color photos + 30 pencil drawings by the author. ^ri2.95. 

Three Women of Herat is a delightful read. At the same time it is an important 
contribution to the field of Afghan studies. In it Ms. Doubleday relates how she 
developed close friendships with three Afghan women and their extended families. 
The narrative flows easily, yet every day chores, rituals, attitudes and emotions are 
described in minute, colorful detail. 

The three women and their families were quite different, Miriam was a self-con- 
tained woman from an hereditary musician family that allowed her to visit freely the 
homes of her extended family and worship at shrines on the outskirts of Herat. 

Mother of Nebi was reclusive and isolated because she had lost her rural support net- 
work and her husband kept her close to home in the city. She was popular for her im- 
provised renditions of songs learned during her rural childhood, however, and was 
consulted for her powers as a diviner through voluntary spirit possession and as a 
preparer of amulets for curses and protection against the evil eye. These were 
unusual services for a woman to perform. 

Shirin was the most outgoing and independent; a professional musician with her own 
women's band. She taught the author to sing in the difficult Herati mode and to 
master the intricacies of the daira, the Afghan tambourine. Ms. Doubleday was an apt 
pupil and ultimately became a bona fide'member of Shirin' s band. 

Veronica Doubleday did not go to Herat with the intention of exploring the world of 
Herati women. In 1973-74 she accompanied her husband, ethnomusicologist John Baily, 
while he conducted formal research. On returning in 1976-77, she decided she was 
tired of being an "honorary male" and chose to study music so as to participate more 
fully in the life of Herat. Needing no interpreter, she established rapport quickly 
and was accepted as a member of the families of each of her friends. Her account, 
therefore, is intimate and personal and catches the infectious liveliness of the 
women, as well as their moments of pain and despair. 

Most importantly, this work illustrates the importance of women's communities in Af- 
ghan society. Women's support networks such as those described in the book have 
broken down among the refugee populations. Those who are concerned with the recon- 
struction of Afghanistan would do well to pay close attention to Three Women of 
Herat . The future stability of Afghan culture will depend, in large part, on re- 
establishing such strong women's communities. 

Nancy Hatch Dupree 
Durham, North Carolina 

THE AFGHANS IN AUSTRALIA, Michael Cigler, AE [Australasian Educa] Press, Melbourne 
[74 Railway Road, Blackburn 3130], 1986. 163 pp. text + 5 maps + 41 photographs. 
A$14.95 (US$10.72). 

Michael Cigler 's The Afghans in Australia is part of the Australian Ethnic Heritage 
Series; the research was undertaken under a grant from the Commonwealth Schools Com- 
mission; its purpose is to illuminate Australia's diverse cultural heritage. The 
textbook style, therefore, is predictable, but a plethora of vintage drawings, 
lithographs and photographs are great fun. 

The book is filled with more precise data concerning the attributes and feats of 
camels than most Forum readers will probably care to know. On the other hand, those 
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with a penchant for trivia will find all manner of fascinating bits. Where else 
would one learn that Afghans helped build a 1,620 km fence to keep rabbits away from 
the settled districts of Western Australia? (p. 110) ^ 

More seriously, this work does succeed in documenting the very real contributions 

U ^Z TL^± '^^rf Pf" °f Australian continent. 70% of which 

IS arid or semi-arid. The author speculates that without the Afghans and their 
camels development would have been delayed by at least 50 years. 

tltiTJ"''^^^^^^f ^""^^^^^ exploratory expeditions and, as settlers moved in. 

provided nearly all the transport, supplying homesteads and mines with provisions 
and carting ores, wool and other products out to the coastal cities. All the im- 
portant national projects begun in the late ,19th-early 20th centuries depended on 
tff ^r.??'^n in hauling supplies and equipment. These included the Lmous 'Ghan' - 
durinrS. H /""^ Springs, a large 'Ghan Town'>nd center-point of camel hauling 
?hir!hnn^ ^^nnn^J ."""^^ transport from 1860 itnto the 1920s. The author estimates 
that about 3.000 Afghans were involved over a 60-jyear period. 

l^^t^^ Schinasi's meticulously researched The Afghans in Australia 
^f^^.f^'nt^^/^^^^""^^" ^^""'^^^ Occasional Paper #22. October, 1980) will know 
that all the Afghans" were not from Afghanistan. The Australians were not precise 
observers of ethnic diversity. Any turbaned male wearing "floating costumes," as 
Schmasi quotes, with a camel in tow. was automatically dubbed an Afghan. 

Probably most were from Afghan tribes living on "the floating north-west limit of 
Jn laS^S f"^"^ °f India" (Schinasi. p. 5). The first Afghans arrived in Australia 
in 1860 and large-scale introductions took place in 1865. but the Durand Line demar- 
cating Afghanistan s eastern border was drawn only in 1893. Two reports listing 
?Qn/^S^'' ^""f ""l^^t^ affiliations of contributors to the Perth mosque in 1905 and 
1906, the peak of the camel era, indicate that a very high proportion were from Af- 
ghanistan, the North-west Frontier and Baluchistan (Schinasi, p. 5). But in addition 
to these Afghans there were large numbers of cameleers from such areas as the Middle 
tast, Egypt, Iran, Sind, the Punjab, and even one from Malaysia. 

Cigler- emphasizes that the most important, lasting cultural contribution of the Afghans 
was the introduction of Islam. Some interesting excerpts from newspapers describe 
religious festivities, but for a meaningful discussion of Islam in Australia during 
this period one is better off staying with May Schinasi. 

Quotes from newspapers do serve to illustrate the depth and viciousness of racial 
intolerance directed toward some Afghans. Although many applied for naturalization, 
none were awarded British citizenship in spite of their recognized contributions. 

Motor trucks were introduced in the early 1920s and profits from cameleering rapidly 
dwindled. Unable to pay the grazing fees, the Afghans sadly forced their animals 
into the wilderness to fend for themselves. Within about a decade there were an 
estimated 50.000 wild camels which were so scorned as vermin that the government 
actively encouraged their destruction; in 1935 a local police party shot 153 animals 
in a single day. Today, happily, these "Skyscrappers of the Giwers," the uniquely 
Australian version of 'ships of the desert,' are enjoying a come back in the tourist 
business and as profitable exports to North Africa and the Middle East where they 
are prized for racing. They even make prestigious gifts. The Australian government 
sent four wild camels to King Khaled of Saudi Arabia in 1975, accompanied by Sallay 
Mahomet, son of a Kandahari camel driver who had arrived in 1897 and married a French 



woman . 



The original cameleers had come alone; their contracts specifically forbade them to 
bring women. Some married local European or Aboriginal girls and their families 
gradually assimilated, moving into cattle and sheep breeding after the passing of 
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camel transport; only a few maintain even scant interest in their backgrounds. The 
lone men took up droving, fencing, odd jobs with the railways, or t^rnS trh;wklne 
and merchandizing. Many were lost in the crowds of the cities. tiawking 

plan 'fLi?n2'l'?T''f?V'''^^?f ^^^^^""^ "'^^^^^ Australia under the Colombo 
!omiS A^i \ would stand them well during the tragic 1980s. Apparently 
some 2,000 Afghans have resettled in Australia (Refugees , #46, October 1987- 43^ 

and "it i! !x!I;ted thirr ^^^^^^^^ ^^e resettlement of Afghan nationals, 

M ? ^ similar number will be resettled in 1987/88" (Afghan 

Mujahideen Medical Journal, Canberra, vol.2, #1, January 1988: 3). 



The sequel to The Afghans in Australia is in the making. 



Nancy Hatch Dupree 
Durham, North Carolina 




Recent Publications - Cont. from p. 29 

"Afghan Refugees in Pakistan" by Louis 
6c Nancy Dupree in WORLD REFUGEE SURVEY - 
1987 IN REVIEW, published by the American 
Council for Nationalities Service, 815 
15th St.,NW, Suite 610, Washington DC 
20005. 84 pp. $8. The volume also has a 
directory of refugee organizations & a 
bibliography. 

TEMOIN IN AFGHANISTAN, published in France 
by Stock, is a collection of photographs 
taken by Alain Guillo, the French photo- 
grapher currently serving a 10-year sen- 
tence in a Kabul prison for "illegal entry 
& spying." The texts accompanying the 
color photos are dedicated to Guillo & are 
written by J. Abouchar, H. Amouroux, Ph. 
Augoyard, P. Bruckner, G. Chaliand, A. 
Glucksmann, M. Halter, Y. Jouffa, B. Kouch- 
ner, J. Lacoutre, B.-H. Levy & G. Perrault. 
March 1988. Ff 150. ISBN 2.234-02115-4. 

THE TRAGEDY OF AFGHANISTAN, edited by Bo 
Huldt & Erland Jansson, London, Groom Helm, 
1988, is divided into 5 parts: The Country 
& Its People , articles by Louis Dupree, 
Nancy & Richard Tapper, Roger Christensen, 
Richard Frye & Eden Naby; Afghan Learning 
& Education, articles by S.B. Majrooh (to 
whom the book is dedicated). Bo Utas, Oli- 
vier Roy & Batinshah Safi; The War , arti- 
cles by Jan Ovesen, Jan-Heeren Grevemeyer, 
Reider Gronhaug, MohM Eshaq & Sabahuddin 
Kushkakl; Ecology , articles by Terje Skog- 
land & Moh'd Qasim Yusufi; The Exile , ar- 
ticles by Inger Boesen, Bernt Glatzer & 
Nancy Dupree. 



THE IMPAIRED MIND is published by the 
Psychiatry Center for Afghan Refugees, 
G.P.O. Box 641, Peshawar. Pakistan. 
Contents include case histories, statis- 
tics, descriptions of various mental 
disorders afflicting refugees, etc. 
Illustrations, graphs. 

HUMAN CONCERN NEWS, published by Human 
Concern Int'l, Box 3984, Station C, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada KIY 4P2, appeared 
in January. The 4-page tabloid-size pub- 
lication describes the organization's 
work in Afghanistan & other areas. The 
organization has also published an 8-page 
"Afghanistan Crises Overview." 

Dye transfer color prints of scenes of 
Afghanistan are available from Luke 
Powell, 230 Battell Block, Middlebury, VT 
05753. Cards with envelopes are $6 per 
dozen, $35/100. 



Eng. Sayd Nairn Majrooh has taken over the 
running of the Afghan Information Center 
in Peshawar. The son of Syed B. Majrooh, 
Nairn was born in Kabul & graduated from the 
Kabul Polytechnic Institute. He joined the 
Kunar resistance in 1979. For the past 7 
years he worked as a liaison officer with 
the ICRC in Peshawar. The AIC Monthly 
Bulletin is available from the AIC, G.P.O. 
Box 228, Peshawar, Pakistan. Subscriptions 
are $50/year. 



"Afghan Aid: The Role of Private Voluntary 
Organizations" by John Lorentz in the 
JOURNAL OF S. ASIAN & ME STUDIES, Vol XI, 
No. I5c2, Fall/Winter 1987. 
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KU doctoral programme 



I KABUL. liABCH 1. Puhtoe LtmfOH^ aad KU, -«Kk «HMit*rtt «fll 

JS^> ^ . UtentM. VkrOm, km Ml aodcaie advt*. 

T hfaty - w wM i tdwI l Hi BiJiwttM MBgr w fra^ amonc KU pn<t 

rkm* appUad far *ieli«» ■iliBilQMn^ Naliand Se> mm and foRi«B iastr- 

Id fmpoBBM to XliMd MWiw Ii . nmaOmt, ff- wSon. AIm, each can- 

IHK^nenttT this ytar. &mp. PubSe Lew. didate wiU ba pravidad 

Tac UBivtiit^ eOen Dari Language and 'with an opportunitr to 

'daetoral dcgnes in Phi- Literature Joumaliara continue Ua or bar 

loaopiqr, Uodam Afgban and Political Economy. areb iifn|Hiiwii atew 

Hiatery, W«dd ffi^ofy, According to a lowree of oad." 3/2 




(Vboto iqr 

Activities of Islamic Studies Centre 



at dutbi^ yMMv 'flMi^vtv 
ToiutiMi kc^a att«itiMi 
has been pMd to saa«d 

religion «i h^m by 
party ■gd^^ a. B< ife*W 
ottadT- adEwittwi' SMMMiw 

Mamie StttiH^ 0»fiRI 
have be«i mm in ttNl 
year 1^ (1988)." 
the aaaistu^ head of th» 
Idande Sbuiiea C^atra. 

Tor the first time la 
the history of our coun« 
try the Centre was set 
up with the all-round as- 
sistance of the revolutlon- 
sry -state. Among its 
activities sre providing 
facilities to researchers 
and establishment of rel- 
ations with the Islamic 



Studies Centm of otiur 
Islamic cowtltMi^ lif 
added. 

iti <^iiit ««Mn titlas ba* 
V* beaa pMlabed ia the 

fitlda oi MMiB sta3m»- 
\mm, iiitAMttoa, 

aad bit«q^Ntlatl«R of Isl- 
aiii. Aiao. ivivai^i is 
coBtln^m m iffl otbaiB 



Centre luut aitibWaliwd' 
emiaetg arilli the Soda* 
Ust Peai^a l^mt Aiv 
ab Jamratrfyai and 'Iraq. 
These organtsatloaa are 
being assisted by tbe Al> 
ghanistan Islamic Stud* 
ies Centre through send- 
ing of publieatimtt 
Islamic hooka. 



"Islamie Stadlaa Ca»> 
tree glvea ail aaai^imt 

fw the oomfMabMMl'Mi' 
naMMweii la fiUt ^^tea 
to scfaidan. ^ tf iff coe^ 
aeetton d^Ntftaimts of 
law and jnilosophy, in* 
terpetatiea of Pr^|>hat'a 
Sajdagi, ph&aa- 
pby 1^ Iriaa^ UMeisr 
'bava be«i aat'afv «al • 
aia^ber «f ttm^iSmm. «s 
ained Urn Hmt yeaclMT 
(inS)," ha eaadudad. 

Aa a DMR^ «f attaaw 
ion tH ^ inrty and r> 
ymmiuitt 9t tha Repub- 
lic <A Algbaatstaa wa 
hope thia eaatia will ba 
tranaformed in the near 
future aa a big research 
CentK among the lala- 
mic countries. 0 / 1 / 
. M Z/14 : 



TENDER NOTICE 



president of Tazl Ebsan 
supply three items, as 
a total cost of Afi^ 



bobb- 



Mohanunad Ehsan, 
company Ltd. bids to 
per specifications, at 
192000000. 

— 2,500 thread, Indian colour, 200,000 
ina, each Afs 790. 

— Horny buttoiv Indian overcoat colotir, 
one million, each Afs 4. 

— Homy button for trousers and coat, ten 
million, each Afs 3. 

Individuals, institutions and the agenta of 
the foreign companies willing to bid should 
attend tbe bidding at the procurement departm- 
ent of the Ministry of Defence, located at the 
Darul-Aman at 10 a.m. on February 22, 1988, 
which is the last date for bidding Terms and 
conditions plus tamples can be obtained, bidbond 
la cash. Commercial licenoe, bill and invoice 
are required. . (178) l—l 



Kabnl If aw 
PBbUahed by A^^kaalataa 
Today PabOahan 
Edltor-ta-CUaf 

M. SeddHi lahpoa 
Tel: «1M7 
Editorial BoMtd 
Tel: llMt 
Ciranlatlaa: lUM 
AddraaK 

Avail Sttee* P.O. Bas 
N3 Kabid, 
Rafahlto ai 
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Aram o^eaii&i 'pMn tai^et 



and mi tem m m 
its domestic «nt iateraa- 
tional flight W «ha past 
11 months. 

A spokesman of the Cip 
vil Aviation Ministry sa- 
id that the Airlines had 
carried 6823 passengers 



"OH Ml 

Wm m th» dcaaaa^ fli- 
ghty which is 18 per cent 
more than the pi»w »Tnf 
shows a 28 per cent inc- 
rease in cargo transport 
and 18 per cent increase 
in passenger transport or- 
er the saaw parted last 
year. 



Thirteen ezperta of th* 

friendly country Soviet 
Union and 250 Afghan ex- 
perts are worldsg in tha 
modern workshop of the 
Kabul airport 
The Civil Aviation Mi- 
nistry has 12 planes in ita CN 
fleet for dcmestie aad 
intematimal flights 



Hbw art critics function 



AutlMr: Waidd 

Ml, 

Director Nasir-Al-Kash 
The short film 'Qab' 
(a picture frame),. aciM* 
ned last Sunday spM a pr- 
oduct of Intelleel la a 
ahort time of just flv« 
minutes, the film desa1l>- 
ai tha h«de praMara lae* 
ad by Wmmmmm and 
aspt eritifii likbf^ fennc 
ita tfietn». 

A brief review the film 
will elucidate thia point 

A 3roung woman pain- 
ter holds an exhibition of 
bar works, and Editor-in- 
Chief of a daUy assigns 
the head of the cultural 
section of the daily to wr- 
ite a critique on the wt^ 
rks. After retusning ho- 
me from office, the head _ 
of the cultural section 
looks at all the magazines 
te a bid to flad MTanttda 



about the art and person- 
ality of the artist hut he 
is not successful. He fe^s 
helpless. He ha« ITaWFd 
about the beauty al 
the painter that 
her paintings loaie 
beautiful. 

'fb0 winter is dlstrev 
aad at the attitude of 
tha critic. The exhibition 
op«is and art fans crowd 
the gallery. . When all sp- 
ectators walk out of the 
hall, only the critic rem- 
ains. Instead of paying 
attention to the paint- 
ings, he stands there wi- 
th his eyes rivetted on 
the painter. 

Glances are exchanged 
between the critic and 
the artist who pretends to 
.^einterested in him. Th- 
ey~Valk flut from ^tl** «- 
hibition hall KFin interr- 
law, go to a idaaa l» aa- 



exaation mA baeaoie et 

vm-^T^-'W^- mi» with 
m ashiMtiiaii of twa pte- 
tniaa of the girl and the 
(Brttta hanging beside ot- 
haa^tebleaux in the hall 
The end of the film, la 
fact, is its essence. The 
short film shows the st- 
ate of art and art critics 
in our country. The conc- 
lusion drawn from- this 
film- is that the 'critics in 
our country bsse their 
writing on personal rela- 
tions rather than on scie- 
intiflc, artistic and Uters- 
ry norms and principl- 
es. It is a fact that tome 
critics are greatly influ- 
enced by grouoism ""and 
personal affiliations. In 
such circumstances, one 
can Imagine the signific- 
ance of critics in et^reeV 
ly guiding the art mi K> 
tet^ure in the w»< 



Rare relies housed in 




luseui 



Over 800 historical and 
cultural relics which de- 
pict the old Uttaa aad ^ 
vilisation of the f«^l« 
of Afghanistan are on di- 
splay in the ethnographic 
museum located in Koti 
Baghcha in the capital. 

Historical relics inelti- 



dlng costume^ fmn^. 
ry, old ittnaiture, arms 
taiKtingi. aqutpment and 
««N»ra} artifacts are arr- 
anged in eleven booths. 

The relics which belong 
to Pashtoon, Hazara, Taj- 
ik, Uzbek, Nooristani and 
Turkman nationalities and 
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tkm Hindu conuniinity are 
sefwrateiy amofed ace- 
rdittg to ^e general dir- 
ector of the museum. 

He added that though 
all museum objects we- 
re valuable the oldest and 
rarest relics were Noea^ 
istani wood carvings. 

2/7 



Key r4^^ Q£ ministry 
of nationalities 



Cuban doctor at 
home in Kabul 



faa<wrtm , it n iaiiiv* 
tew * MoinminiJi ^ 

•tcr of Natioiulitie* on 
the activity his mini*- 
try which was eonatttii- 
tcd tome time ago. 

Q: WoaM yea plcHe 
etoddat* what waa tte 
•bJeetlTa xrf utiMtriWy 
tiM MlBlrtiyr 

A: To implement the 
humanitarian policy of 
aatbHMl rwMttiUattm 
aai nodi aiUianwid* 

eo in tho oounUy giov* 
taaka had been aaaignod 

to the Miniatry of Natfo* 
nalitiet and TVibal Affa* 
irt that, necesaitated ex- 
tensive work and attract- 
ion of all fraternal tribe* 
and nationalities for 
their active pajtidpation 
in the proccsa of national 
OMOid. their mobilizati- 
on around the revolution- 
ary government Tbe Ce- 
ntric Coimnittee of the 
VOf A mi fiSwHHil 
of 



icats of Loy» 



Jlrg- 



da and 



^l^K^^ ^^^^ 



cat ofli^Mryef 
oaalittaa. 

Q: Coali yea ezpUta 
tte hade dlndtsM «t 
the aettrttiaa •< tho ad* 
Blatry la Uh ilcM ef tko 



A: The Uslcs of the Mi- 
nistry are inseparably 
linked with the implem- 
entation of the policy of 
national reconciliation. 
They can be solved only 
with active participation 
of fraternal natiooalltlet 
under tlw" p«w» frngf* 
amme. 

Dii dutbti and activlt* 
tat 'at tfca fliteldr" are 

— Exptnnon of various 
mass activities among di- 
fferent nationalities res- 
iding in the country for 
further accelerating the 
process of national recon- 
ciliation and maintaining 
nationwide peace. 

^ Struct for ensuring 
.mMftrntiWa in>% and sol- 
of ftatcmd natl- 
oi^ttot; 

— Study of nattoaik 
historical and ciiltltind 
characteristics of differs 
nt Bationalitles. 

— Identifying the neo- 



— Effort for pypularis- 
ing, developing and en- 
riching the culture, la- 
nguage and literature and 
other value* and traditi- 
ons of nationalities. 

— Consistent and fruit- 
ful political work ame- 
im nttioM^M. 

— StruQle . against 
tht attwn])tt of encmict 
who want to intensify 
l»tUiiU«i, Md cthnie 
and tribal diterimintti- 
on. Efforts for creation 
of objective conditions 
for guaranteeing the 
righta and equality of 



Carrying otii the. above 
tasks would create obj- 
ective conditiona for 
equality of rights of na^ 
ionalities. consolidation 
of unity and coliMion 
aatMif tht^wM^ l«0| 

mmiSr tHuXbm ^ nation- 
al ianio. 

Q: How do you evaloa- 
to tho rolo of .tho Miaia- 



try wlttiiapwt la ' Mw 
ImplMMatettMt «« tkt 9o> 
■MHf of aottoiHil- lataattt* 
iatioa portkaltfly tOm 
Ha aoeoai phtao? 

A: The Ministry of 
Nationalities was bom in 
the course of implement* 
ation of tho peace progr- 
amme and certain tasks ' 
, are assigned to it for ro> 
alizing the objectives of 
the programme. For inst- 
ance.* convening of tribal 
jirgahs, meeting oldort 
and influotttial aoeial 
figuret and tx^tining 
tho noble aims of tho po> 
ace policy are our prime 
tasks. To date the jirgaha 
of Nooristani, Pashaie. 
Uzbek and Turkmen ha- 
ve been held in which ne- 
cessary decisions were 
adopted for attracting 
broad masses towards 
the people's power, peace 
and tranovailityi To org- 
anize better work in loc- 
alities the proposals of 
tho partidpaatt of tho 
ikm^ wot* odleettd 
and sulnnitted to concern* 
ad orgtnsL Also spodfie 
measures are taken for 
further growth of eulta- 
re, language and Utoni> 
ture of nationalities 



Among tho intcnutioa- 
tliat frienda of Afghan- 
istan who assist our pe^ 
plo in different ways is 
• BMklical team from Co* 
bt atrviug in Kabul lor 
tht past ate months. 

emiat, .one ot tho mom* 
ban of the Cuban team 
was alt entbusiasti<* ab* 
out his work in Afghan- 
istan when your eorrca- 
pondent met him. 

"Our group of eight 
members airived in Af- 
ghanistan six months ago 
and would stay here for 
two years to serve Afghan 
peoDle", he said. 

"Though Afghanistan 
and Cuba are far apart 
geographically, our hear- 
ta are doaa", ho i^dod. 

"The Cuban people fol- 
low the eventa in Afgha- 
nistan with great in;terest 
and reloice in your vioto 
ries. When we were asked 
who would go to Afghan- 



ai 



itinents 



Najibollah Maair, u 
Mtl representative of 
tho Co«adl of Ministers 
fiop tlit Doctlicra pTovin* 
«ei with the rank of De- 
patyPrlm* Mlidatar. 

fMo MnhwBMMMl Do- 



PB decides to set up Islamic univ. 



KABUL, MARCH. 12 
(BIA) 

A periodic session of 
the Politburo of the 
PDPA CC waa hdd on 
thursday. 

The Pdltfano fotinw* 
ed the mliaotioB at ^ 
pdiey of national reco- 
adliatioa and considered 
generalization of the par- 
ty's policy of respect 
to, observance and prese- 
rvation of the sacred re- 
ligion of Islam, fur- 
ther development of 
education and rese- 
arch in the prind- 
^es and tenets of Islam, 
training of scientiflc pro- 
fessional odret hi- 
gher edtte«ti(»i it pe 
fidda Idamie eAteatfon 
adences, law and justice, 
leaching of Arabic and es- 
tabliahment of an Islamic 
QBirersity for pr- 
omotion of studies and 
researches in Islamic sc- 
iences in the country. The 
Politburo directed th- 
at the Islamic 
vniverdty be set up un- 
4m One Ministry of Hig- 
her snd l4ofessional 
education based on 
tho faculty of theolo- 
fjr of Kabul Univerdty 
tad the center for Islamic 
•tadicai 

Hie Politburo recom- 
mended to the Council of 
Ministers to promote 
the Islamic University 
and also entrusted tasks 
to other responsible 



authorities for starting 
lessons in the f aetdtiot of 
the univerdty. 

The Politburo Mm fieii> 
iMtfod tho miUii^ |Mtii* 
fcfMe tiiidBg oi ycyt^.ht 
the conditions vt raaUtat- 
fam of national reconcil- 
iation, and noted that th- 
ere still exist serious de- 
feeta and shortcomings 
in this field and that 
military commissariats do 
not tai^ active part in 
ft 

The l^^iitt»% asii^ted 
as poor the contribution 
of the DYOA committees 
and organisations to the 
military-patriotic traini- 
ng of youth and criticised 
the activity of party con>- 
mittees of the Ministries 
of Education and Higher 
and Professional Ed- 
ucation and maat »t#i 
in this worlc 

■Qic PoMmw poaMd 
a sst^rtloa oa i w^nw ^ig 
mattesi in the nbem. 

It also discussed and 
adopted necessary decis- 
ions on the recruitment 
to military «ervice and 
reserve forces, of activis- 
ts and propessional cadr- 
es of the PDPA, social 
organisations, publication 
organs of the PDPA and 
party members tn state 
organs who are eligible 
tor service. 

The P^tbnro diacusa- 
ed tho strengthening ^ 
tho pditical and pox^ 



and 

role 



leadership of youth 
the elevation of the 
of party and DYOA co- 
mmittees and organisatio- 
u in tbia eosmeetion. It 

tiie ywm-'i^^m M 
ployme^ aoe^r^Bir to th- 
eir profession and liking. 
Enough attention ia not 
paid to the protection and 
sound upbringing of 
children; a large numb- 
er of young peasanta st- 
ill do not own land, are 
unaware of the new agr- 
arian policy, and thus ha- 
ve not benefitted from 
ita advantages. 

Th» Ministries at Ikiii- 
cation. Higher and Plt>f- 
esdond Education, and 
Vocational and Technic- 
al Education do not soy 

necessary attention to the 
increase of enrollm- 
ent of students, provisi- 
on <tf facilities for the 
diiUrta <d pe«r familiet 
and mattyn. 

The DYOA committees 
make poor use of the po- 
ssibilities available for 
strengthening influence 
on the youth, carrying on 
vast explanatory work 
among the people, do not 
accomplish political -org- 
anisational work in a co- 
ncrete manner and do not 
pay attention to the dem- 
ands of the youth. 

The Plditi«iro added th- 
at seri«ts defects are 
observed in the work of 
pMty eomsd^m 



ng the youth. Many PD- 
PA committees ha- 
ve not yet felt the serious 
responsibility of work am- 
ong th youth, keep the- 
mselves away from the 
yimtk of youth committ- 
•■t and or^nisations and 
aro «B««iin> of th«„.^rot> 
lent of ^"y>MMl. 

Hie Politburo dcdded 
on urgent measures for 
improving work among 
the youth political and 
party leadership of you- 
th and the elevation of 
the role of party and 
DYOA committees and 
organisations. 

The session also revie- 
wed ]X'eparations for 
eleetioi^ to the National 
Ass«ntly of th* Bopi^ 
lie of Ali^owldta. «nd 
entrusted tasks to resp- 
onsible organs. 

Hie _Politb^o discuss- 
ed the strengthening of 
party political work am- 
ong Afghan studenta abr- 
oad and entrusted co- 
ncrete tasks to responsi- 
ble organs for better sel- 
ection of studenta to be 
sent abroad for stadidi 
and stnmgttHBlaf «tf 
party political work am- 
ong them, and speedy re- 
solution of their proble- 
ms. 

The Politburo also ass- 
essed a report on the 
visit of the delegation of 
the Republic of Afghani- 
stan, led by Abdul Wak- 
il, member of the Politb- 
aro of the PDPA CC 
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and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Kuwait, Lybia, 
Syria and Jordan, and 
noted that the visita to 
these Arab countries be- 
fore the commencement 
of the current rcymd of 
Geneva talks and conven- 
iiig of the. conference of 
vMMoct of Id- 
amie countries were im- 
portant and were a foll- 
ow up to the recent stat- 
ementa of Najibullah, Ge- 
neral Secretary of the 
PDPA CC and Preside- 
nt of the Republic of 
Afghanistan and Mikhail 
Sergievich Gorbachev. 
General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee. 

Tho PdHhww - tt s tsi e d ■ 
n podttve tiw (itulta of 
thete vidta ibr expanding 
the political contacta and 
explaining the peaceable 
will and measures, natio- 
nal and international st- 
and and status of the 
country in the conditions 
of national reconciliation 
and the process of estab- 
lishment of peace. The 
Politt»w;> entrusted the 
r^gn Ministry of the 
RA certain tasks for 
activising diplomatic re- 
lations with Kuwait, Jo- 
rdan, Syria and other 
Islamic and non-«ligned 
countries, incl^iding Ar- 
ab countries. 

The Politburo also con- 
sidered a number of nati- 
onal and intaraotlpntl 
isauea. • 



istan to serve. I and 
frietids lutgnuAtA ■ ioMM^' 
dtttdjr. 

"I roedvo letton from 
my rolttlvot aaUng 
•boat Afghtnlrtwi 
and write to 
them about the natunl 
beauty nd ttw h«mM»> 
bio ptemit of ywir- «MM»' 
try". 

Pedro Alfonso expid- 
ned that he is mtrtlod 
and has one diild. Aakai 
what he liked last in our 
country, he replied: "I 
would have only one me- 
mory of Afghanistan, th- 
at is the affection, love 
and hospitality of Afgh- 
ans. I had only heard and 
read in books about the 
noble character of Afgh- 
ans but now T see and 
feel the warmth of their 
friendship. I like the sce- 
nic beauty of your co- 
untry. I saw snow for the 
first time in Afghani 3- 
tan". 

(By Nenm) 



in 
en 



hncahin, aa Preddent of 
the Deportment of super- 
-ridon of mast poblidtr 
and extendon, attached 
to the Council of Mini- 



Sayed Mnrtasa, as fir- 
st Deputy Chairman of 
Aio Stete Bimiat Co- 



Buaate. ** 
JhM OopoQr Chairman 
of a* Stale Planning Co- 
mmittee. (BZA) 



Afghanistan 
symphony 
in Tashkent 

TASHKENT, :iAHCH 14, 
(BIA) 

The first symphony on 
Afghanistan a production 
of Shuhrat Yoladieov of 
Uzbekistan SSR was pla- 
yed in the Tashkent St- 
•m Univerdty. 

Mir Ghulam, an Afghan 
•tudmt of Philology Fa- 

VtAmnliv said that while 
ItaMbtg to the symph- 
■ my litii msf^'U - home 
w«h my Mmnm. Se add- 

od that the composer had 
inserted beautifully so- 
me Afghan melodies in 
this symphony which ga- 
ve the. listener a real fee- 
ling of Afghanistan. So- 
mo Afghan musical in- 
struments such as Ghic- 
hak, Chung, and Dotar 
ttealso utilised ia orch- 
ottn. 

Mir Ghulam added: It 
is not the first cultural ac- 
tlvity about Afghanistan 
in Tashkent. This year 
■everal art exhibitions 
and Afghan concerts and 
film shows were held in 
the city which were at- 
" by thousand* 
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EXCERPTS mm Mmtrn mswmm' s mmms on tm M^mm m the cgoncil of ministers 



>aad Mcn^ 

Altar a ttw dayi. tib* mr H5 1386 wkkh vfll b* 
ngMmd u a ytn at pnetteal rMUattOB ot a«t> 
taMl raeoiidUatkn poUey; «^M<.»>~mit at p*. 
Md teHgflM|r la «ar asCtetef Ini 

It ihould be kept ia vlnr that the cumnt 
^ ""^l ia the level 0* wrtivity of 

have beea set forth for the political aMim. 
«« «rf the ntuatioa arouad AfjhaaUtaa. 

The (tatementi of Najibullah. PKsident ot 
Af^ianistaB and Mikhail Gcrbadiev; CPSCT CC 
General SecreUry on AfghaaUtaa cn^ gMat 
importance for restoratioa of peaet la mtemh 
ntiy. All obstacles created by PakbtMl MmM 
to tl» peaceful settlement o( th« |fisUM» «f AUth 
amstan. and signing of Gtmm MWhsmr^ £n« 
I^Jrt^eally removed wm Sm» «Mnicata. 
ambm thla ywr. CBomoas meaaom wet« takea 
t» pmaote the living standards of the peofrie of 
AftfhH^aa. The salaries of the oersonnd of 
armed foran have been increased. The salaries of 
aeidi«^ hcvt been raised from 5 to 10 time& The 
ffiilituy stem where the personnel of the armed 
fMeei and their families caa buy foodstuff and 
industrial producU at loir pgtet have ct»«Ml tm- 
ctioning practically. 

SUte assisUnee to food allowance of govemm- 
«it employees has been increased one and a 
.1 1'^ distribution of flour, wheat 

d^i^f? f ' workers »nd employeea. 

d^Wed veterans of revolution and w^ „ 

SS eoiSS„^„M*'""''i^- CurrenUy. 340 th«i. 
■KM coupon holders receive 56 Im^wtmm w 
wheat and six kg of edible OIL • 
Extra salanes are paid according to dimatle 
and regional conditions to state workera and 
employeev Taken these as a whole, around four mi. 

cui«il'*'4l"* ^"""'^ ^i^y^ 

«^we». Thi, ij considered one of our greatest a«b- 

Some the data and figom eoaeeiiilnf itm 
realitation ^ aodo^Moaonie growth of tht eooatlqr 
dttttaf 1M7 am u MUawa: 
I T& a aatMine ati ahoir that th* fiwa aoeiil 
product lacMiaed dttrtag lf?t by Afa 3.7 Ullton 
or 14 per teat and aaOoiid taHomt by Ai!» 14 
bllllMi or 13 per et»t reapcettmly. 

Di^ait* pwittve aebtawmcnta have been 
mate la vafkNia apfama. agrteultural prod- 

uction <^fmjWt I grairth of 0.7 per cent 

cimipiMd tS mm Tb mm ^ efficiency of 
afHcmtwi^ -m fwn HM ften t haa distributed 159 
HmumA t«M xi mmum fertlllsera and Afa 105 
mUUoa i*nil| 0f pmmm t» famefs. Peasanta 
have aJa» m»mt taip»v«d wheat, cotton and 
lugarbeet sM MmiM agrieuUiml la,^^ 
menta are gmtty uftllKd. 

As you know, this year we devoted much 
attention to wheat procurement The purchaae of 
wheat reached 170 thousand tona This level of 
purchase has been recorded for the first time in 
the history of the country. Increase has been ach- 
ieved In the products of coal, cement, bricks and 
gravel. The production of power, wood, light indu- 
stry and foodstuffs have been stepped ur . . . 

Om should *«r th^ betides f aU in tbt pn&m' 
tlon a eottoa fosds Ita quality haa lAm B«t tafMV 
oved. The idle time of gin and preia faetoilw aiiA 
neam^iwtion of their capacities due to lack of 
cotton are greatly increasinf. In the jirgah of 
cotton grow«s w^h vm held recently, w« aiai» 
owMfd som« measures fof increasing the fntnwt 
of peannts in raising production of thla imp* 
ortant industrial crop, that Is cotton. But, to re*> 
lise all tin predicted meawm aimed at !ncr«*> 
ling the production and purchase of cotton we 
should utilise all the poaaibilities. , . . 

The Ministry of Defence has not executed ita 
plan in dress production, the Interior Ministry 
in furniture production, the Ministry of Conun- 
erce in processing wslnuta, raisin and product- 
lea of animal fodder. The plans for sugar, frutt and 
vegetable preserves would probably be not reali- 
zed. 

Apart from their material value, the fall in 
their production means not ensuring the supply 
(rf essential goods to the production in industrial 
private sector is assessed at 94.4 per cent during 
the current year. Tim main factors for such a state 
of affairs are ladi of access of private - enterprises 
to material resources, ^rtlcularly raw material, 
to make use of thtir iwodttetion capacities. ' • • 



Tbe mlaistricfl aad departmeati must take 
4MIait* measorea to overcome' th* defects in th* 
iBdintrial field. The plaa of HS 1367 pUeea a«r 
and serious taaka before ua. The overall growth «f 
iadiutrlal production la predicted at 8.3 pot cent 
Of which, state and jolat sseters «(• io tsUtlmm 
TJ aer cent, private sector 13J p» ^^^^ 
h«Bdlerafta 14 per cent 

..la this way, productioa of poww wUl iaONus 
by 8 per cent, of eenstnietioa material by TJ 

*7 13-2 per cent, ehemlcala and p »m nimiitil»iiaTa 
Industry by 25Jt'lS^SS 
«oodatuff, industry by 113 ei,rij!T • 

f^«H^■^i"5«'1Si,•1"""* <a currtncy 

™i 1387 foreign exhanee for the deveto. 
^LT^^ ' ^ Pi^lcted at two times 
•!!?-J_? i", ^* «»«i*t«n<» of friendly 

Sis '"'T'*""** orf.nls.tans it SSZ 
JSittI for the develoi^iwnt pr^^m. 

The total robam of fordtn Mristtmee fbr 
IS .1387 fignres out to 223.3 million dollars whidi 
I 14.9 per cent more' than In the previous year. 

As In the past, a major part of this assistance 
1>ut is. its 97 per cent comes from the Soviet Union 
9nd GMEA countries. The share of Soviet Union 
decouts for 81 per cent of the whole assistance. It 
If necessary that a number of defects and hardsh^ 
If* that need to be removed in the process of rea- 
Hation of 1988 plan should be pointed out Some 
f><o)eets of great importance have been entered 
ta the plan without the eomolete technical docu> 
omta or without pmtoe^ «t«h th« caneMMd 
Sources. « « • 

THE STATE BUDGET: 

The report presented by Mohammad Kablr, 
Minister of Finance on implementation of the 
state budget in the HS 1369 and the review for. 
HS 1366 as well as the draft of the budget for 
the new year 1367 together indicate that special 
work haa been carried out by the Ministry of 
Finance, other ministries, offices and municipali- 
ties in attracting income to the state budget for 
financing various socio-econoRUe projects aimed 
at promoting the living condition of the people. 
Special allocation is made in th« budget of the 
current year for rsklieatien of tlw pdilsy of astiwul 
reconciliation. 

During thla year specif conecs8i«MS WIttt 
made in tax payments by repatriates wsA rvsidteBts 
of remote area of the country. Tb* sdtartes of 
some categories of woricers and state employees 
were raised. 

Similarly, some other necessary measures we- 
re adopted during this year. All these needed 
additional financial resources In the current year. 
A thorough review «( the implementatioa of ethis 
year's budget iadicates thAt despit* the efforts 
made for its realization there existed dlfncumes 
and problems caused by objective factors. Part 
of these shortcomings resulted from the defects 
in the work of some ministries and offices, which 
did not discharge their budget tasks on time. 
SimUariy, they did not observe economy measures 
In spending. In order to realize the tasks pertain- 
ing to increase in budget revenue and reduction of 
expenses on lo«' priority schemes the Council 
of Ministers adopted its special resolution No. 277, 
dated Jaddi 9, 1366. It was envisaged tn the resolu- 
tion that necessary measures should be adopted 
for realisation of the budget plsns and reduction 
.of eiiWMi e s te vari^ stirte institutions. 

It should be pointed out that some of thes* 
problems will be carried over to the next year. 
One of .these problems is tbe existence of defect 
in the supply of grstis aid which Is carried thro> 
ugh military stores. The ministries of commerce, 
defence. Interior and state security need to impr- 
ove their work in this connection considerably. 
They shall deliver their Incomes to the state budget 
in pmjfm tittiw. 

Hm Minister of fla«)«M^ Mohammad ICabir, 
staU iRtenslfy the wmk of taoi collection ssid- 
pityfRMts due to the s^ mi fsdpw a«dtta fivta 
to <ntlerprises, InatltttttMUi ai^ figiividuida 

» 

Another mam «dtta for inercaslny tb* 
state budget in tbe naw year. 

I would imt to pdm out that due to diffle> 
ultin, tbe ^te bieeme decreased by 6 billion 
Afs becaast et tte fall la the extraction and 
of n»tl^ gM, Ifemrtheless it is envisa- 
f« that tbe laeaniwin the state budget for 
BW yme will teer^W 12 per cent from domestic 
soaraw and* per mm from foreign sources as 
compared to the current ye«r. 

In the draft of the R8 1387 budget for tbe 
flrat time some income is anticipated from volun- 
tary loana in order to rehabilitate those branches 
of national economy which have been damaged 
during the war. Tbe state haa attached great hope 



to state loans In ordOT to resctlvste the nstlemd 
ecoaomy. It Is aecesssnr that this M<memic me.*' 
ure becomes « food example for'mobUlatlm of all 
strata of the people oi Af^ualstaa lado^ 
workers, stete emnJoyees. oeMsnti, enftemea, 
lat^lfentda, private enterpreneurs Mf ftttfsrs 
so that they revive our economy whii^Mi bica 
dunaged by the war. Thla will ceaMbat. t» 
restoration of mosqaes, schools and btsltt e«a> 
ties. The organlaatlon and execnttoa of tbte 
voluntary and Important measure oats Impntuit 
taaka before the Ministiy of fSwia^A, 

S *ta « other ndnfslr. 

it, offices and sodal instltntlons. 

Die exoenditure la the stete btidvet for the 
year HS 1387 despite eeoaomization will ingwn 
by per cent as compared to 1388. 

la tbe nest year's budget additional expend!- 
tare baa beoi envisaged for financing the mini- 
strtei; offices and new iastitutloaa which 
Me . going to be set upi 

Similarly additional^ expenditure is envlsaged- 
In the budget of the new year to finance as» 
■istenee to reoatriat**. Benai<««i end aid tn the fam- 
ilies of msrtyrs and the handicapped. Repayment 
3t the credlte given by other countries hat aiae 
been teken Into consideration. Similarly, - i f i^ jtl * 
dlture relmbursment of the . cost of coupon 
MMNl^.bni ^Mn bioetsed considenMy. For tiw 
-mm^mm to tb« history of the comm. apcei*! 
iMeMdltUf* Is slloeated to those fsmlltes *%hose 
children are attending school. It Is proposed In the 
plan of 1367 to distribute free uniforms and stet- 
lonery to school studentsi The monthly allowan- 
ce of the university studente will 
be Increased School students will 
be supplied free breakfast In order to fulfil these 
^Mka a toUl of 3 blUion Afs haa been earmarked. 

It Is reouired that the ministers, presidents 
of stete offices together with executive commltt. 
tees should supervise the economisation measures 
which are to be adopted in the stete institutions 
and attract damestic«*sourees for stete revenue. 

During the last two years aa an experiraentel 
mMsure local budgete have been olanned for 
Kabul dty and five othw provinces. We shaU 
mit to see their results. In our virw this experi- 
ment was successful. A totel of 4 billion Afs has 
been allocated for 29 provlnees. Kabul dty and 
the Khost division of Paktia province in HS 1367. 

Out of 24 state Institutlona, 24 per cent of 
them belong to six ministries: 12 to ministry of 
transport 4 to ministry of light Industry and food- 
stuffs, 8 to ministry of agricultur and land reform, 
one to ministry of power energy, one to ministry of 
construction affairs and one to ministry of mines 
and industries. All of them function below . .elf- 
sufflcleat lee4& . , . 

the lesdendilo of the ' ' mini* 

stqr of trsnsport justlflM iMk of stlf^euffldeaey in 
tbe trta^ort Institutloas da* to low tari«s for 
<WlTery of goods. However the government Uk- 
ing Ino account the objeetive fMtor raised tb* 
Urlff br twa timet, but still the vdildes ara 
kept for long periods loaded, they sre parked for 
li^periods on the hlghwsys, tbe goods are tra. 
nsprttcd only from one side and finally the 
Irapteper uHlisatlon of pnking lote altogether 
SSS^^SSf ^ »«i'*«mmw to tbe 

As a result it could be steted that it Is not tbe 
low rate of tenriffs on delivery of goods which 
have caused the problem. The mala ressoa should 
be sotifht in the organisational work of these 
enterprise s . Another resson for the low level of 
self-sufficiency in the stete enterprpises Is that - 
many, of them have become used to receiving 
stete subsidy to compensate their deficits. Thus, 
they never work at Improving the stete of ' 
affairs In their enterprises. Every fourth one 
of the stete enterprises functions below self- 
sufficiency. Such a stete of affairs cannot be 
permitted any Rwre. Resolute measures should 
be adopted so that state eaterpelses become seU- 
suffldeat and are abl* to flaaaw tbegsaHva,. . , 

Of course It Is not sn easy matter. It requlrea 
serious supervision by tb* related ■ ministry, offi- 
ces, stete planning committee, the ministry of 
finance and the Da Afghanistan Bank. They sh- 
ould simplify and improve the system of mutual 
responsibilty towards stete budget and regularly 
repay their loans from their profits. They sh- 
ould give up the practice of complete deduction 
of surplus profits In the enterpriies and should 
add to the revenue of the collectives. This 
will improve the economic accounting wUl »tm^ 
gtiMn the economy in genersl. 
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In order to create some new faeilitiet *ad 
order in improving the relations between tlM 
eeatre and the local organs and to promote the 
prectige of the council of people's depotici; 
tiM eoundl of ministers adopted the resolu^ 
Ions No. 109, dated Aqnb 27, 136S and No. 134 
at Seratan 20. 1386 endorsing the organisational 
stnaeturts of the executive committees of eau« 
neUs of people's deputies in the provinces. The new 
organisational structure is based on demoratic 
centralism. It has a dual character. That means 
the state • offices in the provinces are subor- 
dinate to the executive committees as far as their 
budget plan, employment and relief of cadres; 
Mid the execution of their daily tasks - are co- 
ncerned. At the same fime these offices and 
institutiohs hi the provinces are subordinate to 
the concerned ministry or central adminiftration 
in Kabul from where they receive practical asiis* 
tanee. and their gmwal policy. Also th* cen> 
tral administration trains IMr pw lw a te Bri 
cadreSk 



U» a p p o ta i te a i wl ttid nM ti Mm CNmU 
di mnisters ada^ rcMottn Hb. liiM JF*> 
wza 19, 1366 aitrastinf sped^ powers to th* 
executive comnuttees of Hne provinces. Accord- 
ingly the provincial executive committees have 
the authority to appoint or relfeve state cadres 
upto rank three. Likewise, tHe provincial execut- 
ive committees have the authority now to appoint 
or releiv* fewenms el ^Mitett rati mWltmrti 
as welll 

The duel sjrstem has been ensured In most 
of the provinces. The assessments made of the 
implementation of new organisation based on 
democratic centralism and the dual subordinate 17- 
item indicate that certain order has come into 
being in provinces, the relations of the capital 
with local organs have improved in localities, and 
chaos In this regard have been prevented. Tht 
centralism of administration has shaped in the. 
executive committees and caused the elevation of 
the role' and authority of executive committees of 
ptuvlucas* 

The exeeirtivi oonnsittaes of provinces have 
not yet realized th* Si^on of power with the 
opposition forces as 11 is necessary, and paid 
less attention to the creation of tb« owdM of 
coalitira adreinlstrati«n at the l«fite ef «ittMM> 
sub-districts MUi dlitrte&w 

Establishment of contacts with the opposition 
groups for their joining with the sUte power and 
or conclusion of protocols are poorly conducted. 
Necesury use is not made of the possibilities and 
the role of individual* in stopping armed activities 
of the opposition sroups. Adequate use is not made 
also of the possibility of drawing opposition groupa 
in localities in activising the administrative units 
and villages that are not under state control. It Ir 
necessary to act with courage, care and vigilance, 
in carrying out the said tasks. 

One of the main Issues in the process of 
the policy of national reconciliation is the 
return of emigrants. Specific work has been acc- 
omplished, and there are good gams m this reg- 
ard too. To manage and organise the affairs or 
repatriates and to give them befitting welcome 22 
frontier reception centres. 22 peace guest "ouscs 
and 10 peace townships have been set up. The 
total number of repatriates exceeds 120,000. So far 
a lanre number of reoatriates have been enq^iryed, 
and their children admitted to schools. 

Direct ties have been established between 29 
provinces, Khost division and Kabul city with 
the republics and c'ties of the Soviet Union, 
and cooperation protocols involving over 70 
million rouble assistanee, have so £ir tMws «i»Kdu- 
ded. . . 

ITie planning commissions of provinces sb^ 
uld make effective and all round use of all these 
poBsibilftlcs and* assistance rendered to the Af- 
ghan provinces according to the pratocola of 
direct cooperation signed with the republics .-md 
provinces of the Sotvet Union, for complete ful- 
filment of ]dMn ^ wai ^- m ms me d«»«l«pnMnt 

Dear comrades. 

The plan of socio-^eonnmie dcvrieoment 
and the sUte budget for HS 1367 (beginning Mardi 
21, 1988), have placed before <»,ji|M| ^lits. But 
determination of oblectives ana wK« at« not 
alone sufficient if all existing possibilities ai« not 
utilized, and accurate and practical work not 
organized. Our main task begins just today, that 
is, to soecifr the tasks envisaged in the |rian 
and budget for the. concerned^ owtwui and to 
seareh ways leading to fhdr tpiitttgtteii. 

Confidence can be exprened that the gover- 
nment members would exert all their efforta 
for dlscharirin? the tji«Vs envisaged in the state 
plan and budget for HS 1387 which in itself 
is a concrete contribution to the realization of 
th« policy of national reconciliation in the wwaw 

^BTA) 
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Valuable service done hy Ulema^s 



"Over 36,000 ulema, cle- 
rgymen and imams of th« 
country are organised 'in 
the high council of ulema 
and clergymen. The co- 
uncil renders valuable 
service for the improve- 
ment of their life" said 
Mawiawi . Ghulam Sai^ 
war Manxour. diairman 
of the high council of ul-- 
ema and clergymen of 
the Republic of Ai|^aa- 
istan. 

"Tbo council is a rclif- 
Joua and social organto- 
atlon. It waa astabUahad 
te 1980. Eighty one pcp> 
maaeilt nmnben; 23^ 
mbers of the exeenllwt 
nunittM «ad five mem- 
bers oC fBpwlaory com- 
mltteo were dected in 
the third conference of 
the eoundl whidi ' wat 
held in 1988. 

"223 residential apart- 
ments have so far mob 
distributed by tUs eou- 
ndl to dergyman asd 
ulema of the amSi^gS. JB 
the Ml e ror a yoa. ^rol"iM» 
larles of ulema and eltp- 
gyraen have be« laerea- 
sed and thas* flform are 
now enjoyiartlW coupon 



high council 



milar institutions in the 
Islsmie countries. By se- 
nding letters and mesaag- 
es on different occasions 
and religious days it co- 
nsolidstes its rdations 
with similar councils in 
these countries. 

"Fortyseven ulema and 
dergymea are mobilised 
in the eommisdon for 
national reemdliatlon of 
this eoundl. T^ufy ' have 



gone 97 times to 27 pro- 
vinces of the country to 
explain the holy religion 
of Islam and the progra- 
mmes of national reoon^ 
iliation. Over 31,000 pu- 
blicity leaflets have so far 
been dUtributed by this 
commiuion in the subd- 
istricts, districts and 
provinces of the 
coiratiy. 21s letter* 
have been seat to eom|>* 



atriots who are living ab- 
road. As a result, one th- 
ousand ulema and clerg- 
ymen have returned to 
the country. They hav^ 
received also the membe- 
rship cards of this coun- 
cil, 

"Irshadi Islam is the 
weekly organ of the co- 
uncil. The religious art- 
icles of ulema and clerg- 
ymen, preachers and stu- 
dents of rdigious madra- 
ses and the theolonr fac- 
ulty are published in thhi 
weekly," he added. 
(By Oar Wei i rt or Amm} 



4M to 900 
n* and dergyBmi ftom 
diffemil proviaett ^ 
ftp e oBBtry ai» wmt ab- 
nod esoii ye«f for exe- 
kai«iB« tvtews witii ule- 
mi md deityiiMa 0* 
teaiie eoantries", 
W Btfa iiiad, . . 
"n* couadf-has estab- 
reMlons with d- 



Is- 
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Ghalam Sarwar 
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Rashid Latif i led the way 



IM 



Abdul Raahid Lattfl 
who founded the theatre 
in Afghanistan, had trai- 
ned a large number of 
talented yc»ith and organ- 
ised, for them coursea ia 
acting. Such well known 
adors as UsUd Blsid. 
Mashal Honaryar, Ha» 
id Jalia, the late UsUd 
Rafiq Sadiq, Nairn 7ar> 
ban were among hia dta- 
dples. 

Basirios bdng th* fath- 
d^'^ill^^ tkMtn. ]!•> 
shid Latlfi WM fto* • 
writer, who wvHf for Ml 
peoj^e. 

The first play staged 
in Afghanistan was writt- 
en by Abdul Rashid Lat- 
ifi. Later his other plays 
like 'Silver ehanddier', 
'Miserable life' and 'He 
ia not my father* were 
also staged. In 1943 h* 
was appointed director 
of theatre. His coming 
to the theatre brought ab- 
out drastic chafes in t|k> 
eatrc. 

Rashid Paya, head of 
the theatre section of 
the Union of Artists said: 
"LaMfi Msed to write, de- 
corate the stage, direct 
plays and tried to keep 
the torch burning bright 
during the time he was 
res^nsible for tbeatio in 



A^hanlrtan. It wis a 
golden af* 9i th*atrv and 
this art devdoped deep 
bands with the people." ' 

WaU Latifi, actor and 
direetor of dnema and 
a nephew of Rashid Lat- 
ifi says: "My undo Latlfl 
had llnka with both thea- 
tre and daena. H* dw- 
ays displayed iaaevatl- 
ons and intttativ«ai H* 
also served tiM^wi* of 
the country. 

TSm magasin* 'Oreea 
Isi^' a publication of th* 
&m hofo of dwttlMi» 
and Sdya, a magada* in 
Arabic which Latifi pMb- 
lished in Cairo when h* 
was the press sttaeh* of 
Afghanistan ill |||9^ are 
examples. 

The first Afghan film 
called 'Love and friends- 
hip' waa made by him in 
India with th* collaborat- 

ion'de. <l£t«et- 
ore 

wm um 

TTho fim 

by th* lat* RariM %*m 
was called 'Exoert <^ ^ 
hair, and his last olar 
was "He Is not my fath«.' 
Latlfl used to translate 
plavs from Russian. Ar- 
able and French, -direct 
and Stage them. Oying of 



luBg eamer la the last 
days of his lit*, h* tna- 
dated Gogol's 'Gown'." 

Abdul Rashid Latlfl 
died on June 11, 196S 
when he was only 51 

Wall LatUi reedling 
the past, laid: "I was 
still a minor when my 
uncle Initiated me into 
acting. I played my fir- 
st silent .role on the stage. 
Later tragic, comic and 
romantic roles were also 
given to me. I acted in 
plays from my seventh 
ib^ftni upto the gradu- 
. atton mm Kab^,:Vi4^ 
stty, ^t is, JS^-'ymak{-t 
was also induded in the 
first gro'ip which was 
sent to the Soviet Union 
for study in cinematogra- 
phy at the initiative of 
Rashid LatifL I studied 
cinematography in the 
Soviet Union for seven 
years. I became a film 
director, alx>ve all, due 
to the encouragement,- re- 
ived from my great 
Abdul KMM La- 

*pypiRlt daiv* was^ 
ftrst J*»t«T» film, which 
Wall Latifi directed in 
1973. Since then he ha» 
directed other feature 
films like 'Spring comes', 



'One day aad oa« year", 
'Haltinf afgresdon' and 

'Hot summer o< KabvL' 
He has to his credit als* 
many doemnentaiir fil- 
ms like 'th* eddmttow 
of the 20th anniversary of 
the party', '20th anaiv*- 
rsary of Kabul Polytech- 
nic', 'Kabul Pre-fabrica- 
ttd Housing complex' and 
■AfghanisUn ii» the fall 
of 1980,' 

All his films have won 
diplomas. 'One day and 
one year* won a diploma 
in the Moscow film fes- 
tival, while •Halting ag- 
gressibn' won a diploma 
of the GDR state, and 
'Afghanistan the revolut- 
ion contiWHM?. dat* 
order of the Sewtel XMoa. 
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Retail sale of fish 

The supply of fish t* 
Kabul dtizens has beguB 
through the Afghan po- 
ultry company and retail 
stores of tlte Conunere* 
Ministry. 

According to a spoken 
man of th* Ministry of 
Commeroe each kg of fish 
is priced at 130 Afghanis 
in Afghan poultry comi>- 
any and Itl «M% >iN|- 

at 135 Afghanis in tlM r*i> 
tail stores. 

Sufficient quantity ot 
beef and chicken are also 
suppUed through the abo- 
ve outlets at 213 and 180 
A/fhanla per kg. 



2/20 - BIA - ROA Foreign Minister Ab- 
dul Wakil returned from his visit to 
Kuwait, Libya, Syria & Jordan. 

2/21 - BIA - A protocol of cooperation 
between The Georgian SSR & Kapisa Pro- 
vince was signed. The Georgians will 
train Afghan cadres in the agricultural, 
health, light industries & educational 
fields. 

- The two huge statues of Buddha in 
Bamyan are "still firmly standing in 
their places despite hundreds of natu- 
ral disasters, such as earthquakes, 
floods, storms, etc." 

2/24 - Los Anf^eles Times - The 7-Party 
Alliance in Peshawar proposed a coali- 
tion gov't with a 28-member cabinet of 
14 ministers from the Alliance, 7 re- 
presenting the refugees & 7 Muslims 
from the Kabul regime (see p. 14). 

2/25 - BIA - On the Islamic Alliance's 
plaii for an interim gov't (see 2/24): 
"Such futile design & desperate striv- 
ings . . . run counter to any moral & legal 
principles & are resembling hysteric 
dreams . " 

- The Chairman of the State Committee 
for Returnees met with a delegation of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
in Kabul at the invitation of the ROA 
Foreign Ministry to talk on the "pro- 
vision of aids for the refugees." 

- Since 1/87, over 1,100 emigre Afghans 
have returned from India, Japan, Eng- 
land, the FRO, Turkey, France, Switzer- 
land, the US & Austria. 

2/26 - LA Times - The Reagan Adminis- 
tration predicted that the current Ka- 
bul regime will collapse after the So- 
viet withdrawal. A Defense Dept. of- 
ficial said that Soviet troops will 
probably leave from southern & western 
Afghanistan 1st, & then from areas 
south & east of Kabul. He said that Af- 
ghanistan has about 40,000 regular army 
troops, 7,000 air force members & an- 
other 100,000 irregulars, "including 
tribal militia of uncertain loyalty." 
The Kabul regime will remain well armed. 

2/28 - LA Times - India says the US 
asked her to take an active role in 
the peace talks. Rajiv Gandhi has in- 
vited Ziaul-Haq to Delhi to discuss 
the Afghan issue but Zia has yet to 
respond. 



2/28 - BIA - The UNHCR delegation (see 2/25) 
visited Herat. On 3/1 BIA reported that 
they also visited Torkham & other villages 
in Nangarhar Province. 

3/1 - The Outlook (Santa Monica) - The US 
Senate yesterday voted 77-0 on a "non-bind- 
ing resolution to warn the Reagan Adm. not 
to end US military aid to the mujahideen 
before a Soviet withdrawal of all troops & 
advisors was complete. The resolution also 
gave strong support for the formation of an 
interim gov't in Kabul & for a UN peace- 
keeping force to protect withdrawing Soviet 
troops from attack & to keep the peace in 
major cities while an interim gov't is being 
organized. 

3/2 - NYT - The StateDept. said the opium sup- 
ply from Afghanistan in 1986 was 400-500 
metric tons, & increased to 400-800 metric 
tons in 1987. Hashish exports remained 
constant at 200-400 metric tons. Pres. Rea- 
gan announced "mostly symbolic" penalties 
against some drug producing countries includ- 
ing Afghanistan. 

3/3 - LA Times - The Geneva talks began yes- 
terday. On 3/1 Pak. Dep. For. Min. Zain 
^^i^Noorani said that an interim Afghan 

gov't should be a condition of a So- 
agB Viet withdrawal; the US feels that 

would be "desirable" but will not in- 
^jjj^k sist that it be a condition for an 
W W agreement. The NYT quotes Abdul 

Wakil as saying that "an interim gov't 
P is a matter for the Afghans to decide." 




- NYT - The UN has drawn up plans to semj 
about 40 military observers to Afghanistan & 
Pakistan in May to monitor a peace agreement. 
The officers will be drawn from the UN 
Truce Supervisory Organization, a 298-member 
force now monitoring cease-fire agreements 
between Israel & its Arab neighbors. 

- BIA - A school is to be built in the Kirghiz 
SSR for the children of martyrs of the April 
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Revolution from War dak & Bamyan. Pre- 
sently 100 such children are being 
taught by Afghan teachers in the Kirghiz 
city of Kaad. 

- The Byelorussian SSR trill help 
Kunar $i 3«aghaan in the fields of edu- 
cation, communications, agriculture, 
land reform, public health & trade 
unions. The 797,000 rubles worth of 
aid will start in 1989. 

3/4 - LA Times - 
At Geneva, the 
Soviet pullout 
timetable was 
shortened to 9 
months with % of 
the 115,000 troop 
scheduled to 
leave in the 1st 
3 months, accord- 
ing to ROA Foreign f 
Minister Wakil. 

- NYT - Wakil said 
Kabul was ready 
to start talks on 
a new gov't after 
a peace settle- 




Abdul Waki»- 



Asaociated Pwt 



ment was signed 

but he warned that such power-j 
negotiations could take a long time. 

3/5 - BIA- In a clash between the groups 
of Gulbuddin & Khalis, 2 French citizens 
& some "extremist elements" were killed. 

3/5 - Kayhan Int ' 1 (Tehran) - Iranian 
Dep. Foreign Min. Larijana called for 
an unconditional Soviet pullout from Af- 
ghanistan & said that the mujahideen 
would not stop fighting until the Soviets 
left. He said that Iran would help the 
Afghan people get their rights. 
- LA Times - US officials assured the mu- 



jahideen that their weapon supply would 
continue & perhaps increase until 5/15. 
.^,Many of the guerrillas, after present and not represented, 
eight years of fighting against "We want to be iiere to collect 
Soviet and Afghan government the fruits of our resistance," said 
troops, fear that their effort will be Sebratuilah Mojadidi, a leader with 
traded away in a foreign confer- the moderate Afghanistan National 
ence room where they are m tfberatfaaiFf^. • 
- The UN Commission on Human Ki3hts, in 
a report issued on 3/3, concluded that 
only a representative interim gov't could 
ensure the orderly return of refugees. 
While Diego Cordovez admitted that civil 
strife has always been a part of Afghan 
life, he said that now "I have the feel- 
ing they want peace," &i that the question 



of a gov't "cannot be part of an int'l 
agreement.'* 

3/6 - LA Times - Senator Gordon Humphrey 
(R - NH) saidi after a visit to Pakistan, 
that there had been a sharp decline in the 
flow of US aid to the mujahideen. "I want 
to know if this is negligence or a sellout 
of the Afgltaa rtslstance," he said. Meanwhile, 
Pravda charged timt the rebels arA nt^iaf 
large quantities of weapons into Afglianistftn. 
- BIA - tt^iltional Red Rose Picnic in 
Mazar-i-Sharif will begin on 3/21 & last 40 
days. The city will be illuminated; there 
will be art exhibits, sports shows & buzkashi. 

3/7 - HK Standard - fakistani Prime Minister 
June jo held sessions allowing all 19 Paki- 
stani opposition parties to give their views 
on whether Pakistan should sign a Geneva 
agreement. Benazir Bhutto gave the strong- 
est plea for an early settlement. 

3/8 - BIA - The ROA & USSR signed a protocol 
on the "consolidation of the Amu (Oxus) 
River shores & the erection of a protective 
wall in the Hairatan Port." The USSR will 
give a ruble 15m loan for the "concretization. " 

3/9 - NYT - Sibghatullah Mojaddedi resigned 
from the 7-Party Alliance & as leader of 
the Jabha-i-Nijat-i-Milli Party yesterday. 
He said he resisted the urging of the 4 
fundamentalist parties to announce an in- 
terim gov't headed by Ahmad Shah. 

3/11 - NYT - Last week the US said it would 
not stop aiding the Afghan guerrillas unless 
Moscow agreed to stop sending military sup- 
plies to the ROA. The Soviets said they 
would not stop & accused the US of holding 
up the Geneva agreement. Nokolai Kozyrev 
who heads a Soviet team monitoring the in- 
direct talks said that such a suggestion was 
outside the Geneva accord. (See 3/33) 



3/13 - Sydney Morning Herald (Australia) - 

• **We have been rendering 
military a^staEtfi^ lo this coun- 
try for more than 70 years and to 
many governments, not just the 
present one," the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, Mr Nikolai Koa^^rrr, totd 
a news conference. 

"The question of ending mili- 
tary aid to Afghanistan is to 
interfere with the internal affairs 
between our two countries. It is 
tantamount to oinr sj^^ti^ tbs 
United States should stop its 
military aid to Pakistan." 



- Mojaddedi withdrew his resianations (see 3/9) 
after appeals from his party members & other 
members of the Alliance. 
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3/13 - NYT - In Geneva, officials see 
little chance of a 3/15 signing of the 
peace accord but officials say that Mos- 
cow & Kabul may no longer insist on a 
60-day interval between the signing & 
the start of the pullout. Moscow may 
want the withdrawal to start before 
Reagan & Gorbachev meet in late May & 
before the Soviet Communist Party Congress 



3/17 - HK Standard - Gulbuddin Hekmatyar 
was chosen Chairman of the Alliance on 3/15. 
[Rumor has it that Pakistan had a strong 
hand in his election. Ed] 
- NYT - Zain Noorani said that Shultz & 
Shevardnadze could play a role in unblocking 
the Geneva talks when they meet next week 
by agreeing on a "symmetrical" cutoff in 



in June. 

- Soviet army defectors in Afghanistan 
sent telegrams to Geneva negotiators 
urging that Soviet prisoners in Af- 
ghanistan be given the choice of re- 
turning to the USSR or going to a 
''free country." 



military aid. 



UBxrumc 




Wr. Noorani said at a news confer 



the variou* Afghan factions must 
agree to continue talking even after a 



V. a.wTT^ — — — >~inui0 ^Td 

ence today that the Afghan insurgents i accord comes into force. 



control 80 percent of Afghanistan and 
that they are the true representatives 
of the Afghan people. 

The Pakistani negotiator made clear 
that his Government would sign .a 



Mr. Noorani insisted that Pakistan 
was not making the prior formation of 
such a Government "a precondition" 
for the signing a peace agreement. 
He said Pakistan wanted representa- 



peace agreement only if all Afghan ^'^e factions in Afghan politi- 

political factions agreed to talks on 5.^''"^' ''refugees, resistance 
forming a Government. The new Gov-|if^,K ^"^^Sres and representatives 
emment would take power once the'^Lh .P'"5,sent regime," to come to- 
Soviet forces withdrew. He said that !„L / Geneva, Vienna or elsewhere 

and start to form a new Government . 



3/14 - TIME - Mujahideen say CIA arms 
shipments to then via Pakistan have de- 
clined 50% ovei the past 2 months,, and 
Last De-' 



cember the U.S. shipped almost 
2,000 Tennessee mules to Paki- 
stan to carry rebel supplies 
across the border. However, 
Pakistani sources say many of 



the animals have not adjusted 
to their new climate. Some 
have died, others have devel- 
oped conjunctivitis, and many 
are just too wobbly to work. 



• ¥m - The 1st issue of Adalat (Justice), 
the monthly organ of the Peasant's Jus- 
tice Party of Afghanistan, appeared last 
week. Abdul Hakim Tawana is the Party 
Chairman. 

3/15 - HK Standard - The 7-Party Alliance 
met yesterday to try to find a new 
leader after the resignation of Yunis 
Khalis. (See 3/17) 

- Najibullah set up a council to advise 
him on Islamic Affairs. 

3/16 - NYT - The USSR said it was post- 
poning its troop withdrawal because of 
"procrastination & delay"' by Pakistan & 
the US. 

- BIA - "Any case of AIDS has not yet been 
registered in Afghanistan but the Public 
Health Min. , with WHO assistance, has 
taken all precautionary measures to pre- 
vent AIDS in the country." 



3/18 - SCMP - The USSR will withdraw its 
troops from Afghanistan, Geneva agreement 
of not, but it still hopes for a settle- 
ment . 

3/18 - BIA - The RC approved the draft of 
the Law on Elections (8 chapters, 58 arti- 
cles), next year's budget, & friendship & 
cooperation treaties with Vietnam & Kampu- 
chea. Najibullah issued a decree on the 
formation & composition of a central elec- 
tion coiranission. NF Chairman Abdul Rahim 
Latif will chair the 33-member group which 
is to supervise the election for National 
Assembly members. Deputy Chairmen are 
Mir Saheb Karwal, Revolutionary Org. of the 
Working People of Afghanistan (ROWPA) ; 
Dr. Dehzad, Working People of Afghanistan 
(OWPA) ; Abdul Hakim Tawana, Peasant's 
Justice Party; Abdul Sattar Serat, Islamic 
Party. 9 places on the commission will 
be left vacant for "opposition" representa- 
tives. ( See 3/19) 

3/19 - BIA - The Afghan Nat'l Assembly 
will consist of 2 houses: the Senate & the 
House of Representatives. Candidates can 
be put forward by the NF, the political 
parties, social organizations and the 
President. 

Terms are 5 years. House candidates must 
be at least 20; Senatorial candidates at 
least 30. All Afghan citizens over 18, 
except prisoners & madmen, may vote. Polls 
will be open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. & the 
results will be published 7 days after 
the elections. (See 3/21) 
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^/^^ ' ^ standard - Sijigap^re Pre«. i*ee 
Kwan tew, visiting Pakistaa, sai£ that 
progress toward toding the Afghan con- 
flict would have a "positive impact" for 
resolving the Kampuchean problem. 

3/20 -BIA - Sultan Ali Keshtmand spoke at 
the inauguration of Balkh University. 

3/21 - HK. Standard - Najibullah has called 

for elect|0i*l frotn 4/6- 
15. 229 seats in the 
Council of Reps. & 62 
seats in the Council of 
Elders will be contest- 
ed. Some seats will be 
kept vacant for the re- 
bels if tbey fail to run 
for office now. Najib- 
ullah will process all 
nominations. 
A Hezb-i-Islami spokesman said the elec- 
tions were "another trick to deceive the 
(Afghan) people & world opinion. - 

- NYT - Soviet For. Min. Shevardnadze ar- 
rived in Washington for a round of discus- 
sions that will include Afghanistan. 

3/22- NY Newsday - Pres. Reagan proclaimed 
"Afghanistan Day" yesterday at a White 
House ceremony. 

- BIA - 120,787 people have availed them- 
selves of Nat'l Reconciliation; 63,634 
from Pakistan, 55,966 from Iran & the 
rest from other countries (see 2/25). 

3/23 - NYT - The Durrand Line at Geneva: 

But officials say agreement on a fifth 
instrument, offering Afghanistan guar- 
antees against outside interference in 
its internal affairs, has been blocked by 
Kabul's unexpected decision late last 
week to raise an old colonial border dis- 
pute with Pakistan, apparently in defi- 
ance of Moscow's wishes. 

The dispute concerns the so-called 
Durran Line, a boundary drawn in 1893 
between what was then British India 
and Afghanistan and which the Af- 
ghans have never accepted. The fron- 
tier line divides the Husntan irioai 



f • All members of the 
|Khad, the Afghan secret 
: police, had tii^ leave can- 
celled and were to return to 
active duty, the npom said. 
''Soviet c^oite ia Af- 



ghamstan have begun an in- 
ventory of 204 Soviet miU- 
tary and civilian installations 
with a view to transferring 
some eqtiipomit to the re- 
gime, along with the 
racihties," the reports added. 



between the guerrillas and their back'- 

ers.iji^'akistan. 

Kabul's move has angered the Soviet 
Union, according to officials here, 
which sees as anther attemfM to delay 
a peace agreement allowing it to with- 
draw its forces. It has also angered 
Pakistan's chief negotiator, Deputy 
Foreign Minister Zain Noorani, who 
maintains his country has no border 
dispute at alt with Afghanistan. 
But officials say that Under Secre- li 

_ tary General Cordovez is forced to take I 

area, which Afghanistan claims' Kabul's objection seriously because it 

By reviving the dispute now, officials effectively calls into question refer- 
say Kabul has raised an emotional ences to Afghanistan's "intemation- 
issue in Afghanistan that is likely to ^'^y recognized frontiers" contained in 
unite all Afghans including Commu- ^he draft agreement on outside inter- 
nists and guerrillas, straining relations ference. 

3/24 - BIA on the Durrand Line issue: "The State 
of the ROA decisively condemns the issue & regards 
it as another pretext of the Pakistani side bring- 
ing the talks to a standstill." 
- SCMP - Signs of a Soviet pullout: 

• Soviet civilians in the 
capital of Kabul were being 
• relocated to newer, more eas- 
jily defensible buildings near 
•the Soviet embassy. 



3/24 - BIA - The Politburo discussed 
the establishment of a new province, 
the former district of Sar-e-Pul, in 
the southern areas of Balkh & Jauzjan. 
State organs were instructed to set 
up elections, make appointments & es* 
tuhliak m&iMl organizations in the 
new provtece. (See 4/1) 

^/25 - SCMP - Sec'y Shultz offered a 
coBiproial8# to Shevardnadze whereby 
Soviet aid to the RqA would be cut off 
for only « 3?«ar, starting at the be- 
ginning of the troop pullout. The US 
would #top aiding the mujahideen during 
that year. Shevardnadze rejected the 
idea declaring that Soviet deliveries 
were legitimate since they were based 
on a bi-lateral treaty. "We have had 
this sort of relationship with Afghani- 
stan since 1921," he said. 
- LA Times > The US, Pakistan & the . 
USSR will "paper over" their differences 
on the makeup of an interim gov't in 
Afghanistan, leaving military aid the 
only hitch. 

3/26 - HK Standard - Pakistan is willing 
for the Soviets to withdraw while Diego 
Cordovez consults with the warring 
factions on the formation of aa interim 
r;ov't in Afghanistan. 



I "* NYT - Robert Jeffrey, born 



dullah Jaffa 
Bey Khan in 
Seattle in 
1930, the 
son of an Af- 
ghan res- 
taurant 
owner & his 

Italian' wife, 
died yes- 
terday in 
New York, 
He was the 
founder & 
artistic 
director of 
the Joffrey 
Ballet. 




i • Afghan Government 
jministries were told that 



from now on they would be 
responsible for their own se- 
fcuritv. 
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3/26 - BIA - The PDPA, ROWPA & OWPA 
(see 3/18) have formed the Left-Wing 
Democratic Parties Alliance of Af- 
ghanistan. The Alliance's leading 
body is the Coordinating Council on 
which each party has a representative. 

3/27 - The Daily Breeze (Santa Monica) - 
The US State Dept. was close to pro- 
posing a halt in covert US military 
aid to the mujahideen but Reagan re- 
jected the idea. The Administration 
is ending its Stinger shipments but 
is rushing $300m worth of other equip- 
ment, including 120mm Spanish heavy 
mortars. Dep. Asst. Sec'y of State 
Robert Peck said the US will continue 
its assistance to the mujahideen "until 
it is no longer needed. There have 
been no secret deals. No deals at 
all." 

3/28 - The ROA & Bulgarian Chambers 
of Commerce signed a cooperation 
protocol in which Bulgaria will help 
the ROA establish some medium & small 
indiis tries. 

3/29 - BIA ~ "Following the visit of 
Burhanuddin Rabbani to Iran the ex- 
tremist leaders have recently sent 
their representatives to... Iran... The 
extremist leaders have gifted 12 Sting- 
ers to the Iranian leaders. This has 
not been confirmed so far by other 
sources . " 

- Najibullah called upon Masood, Mullah 
Nasim (Helmand) , Capt. Ismail (Herat), 
Sayed Jaglan (Ghazni) , Frarid [sic] 
(Kapisa) , Jalaluddin Haqani (Zadran) , 
Basir Khaled (Badakhshan) & all other 
opposition commanders to participate 

in the national elections. 25% of the 
seats will be held for the opposition. 
"We are prepared to consider your pro- 
posals on forming a coalition gov't. 
Don't miss this historic chance." 

- NYT - A car bomb exploded in Kabul 
killing 5 people. At least 5 other 
bombs have exploded there during the 
past week. On 3/30 it was reported 
that Saleh Moh'd Zeary, a senior Polit- 
buro member, was slightly injured in 1 of 
the blasts. 

3/31 - NYT - The USSR hinted that it would 
consider allowing US military aid to reach 
the guerrillas after the cutoff date set in 
the Geneva agreement. 



3/31 - SCMGP - Ahmad Shah, designated head 
of the 7-Party Alliance interim gov't, said 
the Alliance would form its gov't in the 
mountains bordering Afghanistan. A 14-mem- 
ber cabinet will be named within 90 days & 
will consist of 2 reps, from each of the 7 




Afghan coalition leader Ahmad Shah 

- Najibullah offered the rebels the posts of 
Prime Minister & Vice President. He said the 
ROA could implement the rebel proposal for a 
coalition gov't. 

4/1 - BIA - Najibullah stated that the PDPA 
was not a communist party & "our revolution 
is not a socialist revolution. The April 
Revolution is a nat ' 1 & democratic revolution... 
Time has changed & is changing the forms & 
period of the realization of the objectives of 
our revolution." "The 400,000 strong Afghan 
armed forces will be able to defend the gains 
of the revolution provided interference from 
abroad is caused [sic]." The PDPA does not 
want to guide the coalition gov't but it will 
take part through its representatives. 

- NYT - Sar-e-Pul, the new Afghan province 
(see 3/24) could serve as a stronghold for 
Soviet forces & used to reassure the PDPA 

that Moscow will 
not desert its ally. 
It will increase 
the number of seats 
in parliament &/or 
insulate the Muslim 
Central Asian re- 
publics from any 
Afghan fundamentalist 
influences. Experts 
also say that the 
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province will leave the flat northern 
portions of Balkh & Jauzjan with a de- 
fensible southern frontier against the 
rest of Afghanistan. Mazar-i-Sharif 
will be the main city of the new pro- 
vince. 

- LA Times - A tentative agreement has 
been reached in Geneva but the arms sup- 
ply dispute stiil thr««feftas it. State 
Dept. & White Wmmm officials said the 
US is following a policy of "symmetry & 
balance" & that the US will continue its 
support of the mujahideen as long as the 
Soviets continue theirs of the Kabul Gov't. 




4/3 - LA Times - The Soviet Amb. at Large 
Nikolai Kozyrev suggested that the Geneva 
agreements be signed without the US. Af- 
ghanistan & Pakistan would sign documents 
covering noninterference in each other's 
affairs & the return of the refugees. 
Moscow would sign the troop withdrawal 
document & the US would be dropped as a 
guarantor . 

- Gulbuddin said the mujahideen would con- 
tinue to fight the Kabul Gov't if the UN- 
mediated agreement is signed in its pre- 
sent form. An agreement that fails to 

set up an interim gov't & stop military 
aid to Kabul is unacceptable to the Al- 
liance. 

- BIA - Gorjistan Magazine , the organ of 
the Central Council of Hazara Nationality, 
recently made its debut. 

4/4 - LA Times - Soviet For. Min. Shevard- 
nadze flew to Kabul to discuss wftit to do 
if the Geneva talks fail. Diego Cordovez 
proposed writing a memorandum recording 
the US intention of cutting aid t# the 
rebels only as long as Moscow curtailed 
its weapons' supply to the ROA. The USSR 
would not stop the supply but would re- 
cognize that she took a risk in continuing. 



4/4 - The Outlook - The US has stopped 
supplying Stingers to the 
(see pp. 18, 20, 21). 

4/5 - BIA - Noting beptn in the ROA. A 
photo & biography w«f « attached m each 
candidate's box (see 3/21). 

- NYT - US officials reported that the 
USSR seems to be preparing to withdraw 
its troops. Some units in exposed 
positions have already been pulled back. 
~ lA Times - Senator Humphrey said he 
thought the US was too optimistic in 
thinking the Kabul regime would fall in 
a matter of weeks. He thinks it may 
take over a year. 

4/6 - NYT - At Geneva "negative symmetry," 
the joint ban on military supplies, may 
be replaced with "positive symmetry," 
continued arms supply. Positive symmetry 
might be ok with the US if it provided 
for "balanced, reciprocal obligations" 
on both sides. 

- LA Times - More on the ROA elections: a 
third of the Upper House seats will be 
filled by presidential appointment, a 
third chosen by Provisional Councils & a 
third elected over the next 10 days. 

4/7 - NYT - Mikhail Gorbachev flew to Tash- 
kent to meet with Najibullah & Shevard- 
nadze. (See p. 18) 

- Senator Humphrey called the Geneva docu- 
ments "fundamentally flawed." He said 
that as it stands Pakistan would be vio- 
lating the treaty if she allowed the US 

to continue supplying weapons. 

4/8 - NYT - A 9-month suspension of all 
arms deliveries will go into effect at 
the conclusion of the troop withdrawal 
agreement. Both tfoscow & Washington re- 
serve the right to resume military supply 
if one side breaks the informal agreement. 

4/9 - NYT - Full agreement on a 4-part 
treaty for the Soviet withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan was reached in Geneva yesterday. 
(See 4/15) 

4/10 - NYT - Gulbuddin said the mujahideen 
will not be bound by the Geneva agreement: 

I "No agreements can be imple- 

inented in Afghanistan without the con- 
sent of the mujahedeen," the guerrilla 

lieader warned. He said a Geneva 

iagreement could not "terminate the 

war, nor can it result in the voluntary 

return erf the r^iig^. ' ' 
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^1^^ ~ LA Times - Yesterday Afghan guer- 
rillas shot down an AN-26 airplane car- 
rying passengers from Maimana to Mazar-i- 
Sharif. All 29 people aboard were killed. 

- Explosions yesterday in an ammunition 
dump near Islamabad killed at least 75 & 
injured hundreds (see 4/12, 15). 

- Najibullah sent a sympathy message to 
Zia ul-Haq for the "sad incident" of the 
ammunition dump explosion. 

4/12 - NYT - Reagan Administration of- 
ficials said that weapons for the mujahi- 
deen may have been destroyed in the Isla- 
mabad explosion but that there were "plen- 
ty more" weapons in the pipeline (So far 
93 have died & 1,100 have been injured.) 
Pres. Zia said that the claim that guer- 
rilla weapons were at the depot • was 
"mere speculation." (See 4/15) 

- The US & Moscow agreed on the Geneva 
accords : 

Under the accords, Pakistan pledges 
"noninterference" in Afglianistan's in- 
ternal affairs. But unless Moscow stops 
aiding the Kabul regime, Administra- 
tion officials say they have been as- 
sured that Pakistan will remain a con- 
duit for aid to the Afghan guerrillas, 

Mr. Shultz declined to comment on 
how Washington would respond if Mos- 
cow charges Pakistan with violating 
the terms of the accords. 

"I'm not going to step in that hole," 
Mr. Shultz said. 

The accord permits continued Amer- 
ican aid to the Afghan guerrillas so 
long as Moscow provides such assist- 
ance to the Kabul Government. 

"I believe that the U.S. can now join 



the soviet union as a guarantcr^jliBt 

Geneva instruments," President Rea(- 
gan said in declaring Washington's ac- 
ceptance of the accord. 

Promise of 'Continued Support' 

"This development would not have 
been possible had it not been for the 
valiant struggle of the Afghan people to 
rid their country of foreign occupa» 
tion," he said. "We take great pride in 
having assisted the Afghan people in 
this triumph and they can count on our 
continued support." • • • 

Senator Humphrey denounced tne 
agreement as a "slow-motion sellout" 
of the Afghan resistance. 



4/14 - NYT - The poppies are blooming along 
the Pakistan-Afghanistan border. Estimates 
of Afghan production range from 500-1,000 
tons. Growers get $60-130/kilo. (See 3/2) . 

4/15 - BIA - 1,547,000 people voted in the 
RCA elections & winners will be announced 
shortly. Najibullah said, "It will not be 
deplorable for those who did not win as 
they will use their experience & knowledge 
in other spheres of life." 5 political 
parties, 9 social organizations, & opposi- 
tion candidates proposed candidates; "70% 
of the candidates nominated themselves." 
However, in some opposition-held areas, 
elections were not held. 

~ NYT - The Geneva accords were signed by 
US State Sec'y Shultz, Soviet For. Min. 
Shevardnadze, Pakistan Acting For. Min. 
Zain Noorani & ROA For. Min. Abdul Wakil 
(see p, 11) . 

- Zia ul-Haq said he believed the ammuni- 
tion dump explosion (see 4/11) 
was an act of sabotage & indicated 
that at least part of the material 
stored there had been intended for 
the mujahideen. 

- The Exiled King 

Asks Tribal Parley 



Special to The New York Times 

ROME, April 14 — The exiled King 
of Afghanistan, Mohammad Zahir 
Shah, called today for the convening 
of a "Soya jirga," a traditional assem- 
bly of tribal chiefs and other leaders, 
to oversee the formation of a transi- 
tional government 



reaction to the Soviet withdrawal 
agreement signed in Geneva today. 

The assembly, the King said, should 
be "representative of all the elements 
inside and outside our country that 
constitute the Afghan nation." The 
purpose of the assembly would be to 
"oversee and endorse the formation 
of a transitional government accept- 
able to the majority of the Afghan peo- 
ple," the King said. 

The King has lived on the outskirts 
of the Italian capiul since he was de- 




- BIA - Afs. "1 thousand 100 million" will be 
spent to repair reservoirs & underground canals 
this year. 

- Gen. Shah Aga was injured in an "extremist 
attack" while on his way to Kabul from Pul-e- 
Matak. He died in a hospital shortly thereafter. 

4/13 - The Outlook - There has been a sharp in- 
crease in military activity in Eastern Afghani- 
stan during the past 2 weeks as spring thaws have 
opened the mountain supply routes. 



The King made the proposal when - — - ,7'- — , /_ .„ 

asked thrwigh a spokesman for his posed in 1973 after ruling for 40 years. 

4/16 - NYT - Iran denounced the 
Geneva agreements & said it would 
continue to support fundamentalist 
Afghan guerrilla groups. 
- The UNHCR has asked the Afghan 
Gov't to give it exclusive control 
over the resettlement & protection 
of Afghan refugees. High Commis- 
sioner J. -P. Hocke said he had also 
asked the Peshawar Alliance for the 
same guarantee. UN members will 
be asked to pledge "several hundred 
million $" extra this month for the 
refugees. The US has criticized 
the UN for "foot-dragging" in plan- 
ning the refugee's return. It wants 
an int'l coordinator appointed with 
the clout to deal with the problems 
of such a vast repatriation program. 
(The Aga Khan has been mentioned.) 
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